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Embry @: Riddle begins your 


AVIATION CAREE 


Your Success in Aviation begins with 
thorough, practical Embry-Riddle training. 
Engineering and mechanic students work 
on live aircraft in airline size hangars... 
study design in spacious, well-lighted 
classrooms. Flight students train in the most 
modern aircraft...fly year-round in Miami's 
perfect flying weather. And at world- 
famous Embry-Riddle you live amidst the 
international hustle and bustle of the 
world’s greatest air center. 

Never has there been such opportunity for 
you in Aviation. The demand for trained 
men far exceeds the supply. Embry-Riddle 


0) 


prepares you in a few short months for 
all fundamental flight, engineering and 
mechanic positions, including the new, wide 
field for combination ability (pilot plus me- 
chanic certification). Take advantage of the 
magnificent training facilities at vast Opa- 
locka Airport, operated entirely by Embry- 
Riddle. Study under the best instructors... 
backed by Embry-Riddle’s quarter-century 
of aviation training experience. Live directly 
on the Airport. Enjoy Florida’s matchless 
climate year-round, its wealth of sport and 
recreational facilities. Start your Aviation 
Career NOW at Embry-Riddle. 


Send coupon today for new catalog and proof of 


career opportunities for Embry-Riddle graduates 


Dean of Enrollments -- Dept. 94 
Embry-Riddle School of Aviation 
MIAMI 30, FLORIDA 
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12 airlines switch 246 DC-3’s 
to B.F. Goodrich brakes 


T= twelve airlines shown above 
operate ts of § to 75 Douglas 
DC-3’s. J ier they have 246—all 
equippe B. F. Goodrich brakes. 

Most ese DC-3’s had other 


mi KeS aS original equip- 
ment. The tch to B. F. Goodrich 
e brakes naturally cost 


money. B economy-minded air- 
ines, t al expense was more 
than 1 for by substantial 


savings th lower maintenance 


costs on B Goodrich brakes. 
The simple design of the B. F. 
Goodrich I er Tube brake makes 


maintena 


ce easy, reduces ““in-shop” 





time. The only tools needed to reline 
it are a screwdriver and pliers. Be- 
cause the expander tube applies pres- 
sure directly to the brake blocks, 
extra parts and linkages are elimi- 
nated. And because the braking action 
covers a full circle, wear is slower and 
spread more evenly. Replacement 
costs are cut. 

B. F. Goodrich Expander Tube 
brakes have other big advantages, 
too! They can be designed lighter for a 
given amount of kinetic energy than 
any other brake. They cannot lock or 
grab. They respond more smoothly 
to pressure. They can take heavy 


overloads better in emergencies. 

BFG assemblies—wheel, brake, 
tire and tube—offer special benefits 
for airliners, private planes and mili- 
tary aircraft. Stamdard assemblies are 
quickly available and a new assembly 
can be engineered for any design you 
have in mind. Write to The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Aeronautical Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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Some of the Big Spring Airport 
Personnel. Airport Manager, 
Robert J. Cook (left) spent two 
years as Army Instructor and three 
years as captain in the ATC, flying 


C-54 cargo planes “over the Hump”. 
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Phillips 66 r« fueling trucks at Big 
Spring. Phillips 66 Aviation Prod- 
ucts are used by private planes 


as well as commercial airlines. 


iRDs of a feather flock together! The best reeommen- 
B dation for high-quality Phillips 66 Aviation Products 
is a list of the high-ranking airports which use them! 

Big Spring Municipal Airport, where dependable 
Phillips 66 Aviation Products are in daily demand, is well 
equipped with four paved runways, each well over a mile 
in length. The entire field is lighted with runway contact 
beacon, flood and construction lights. 24-hour CAA 











AVIATION PRODUCTS 








Tower, CAA Communications service and U. S. Weather 
Bureau Service are all located on the field. A licensed 
A and E Mechanics Shop provides repair facilities. 
When you are charting your next flight over this 
territory, plan to stop at Big Spring for refueling with de- 
pendable Phillips 66 Aviation Gasoline. You'll find ample 
hangar space for overnight stays, or for longer periods. 
The Aviation Dept., Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 














Meme from 


AIRPORT DEPARTMENT 


PRATT & WHITNEY 
AIRCRAFT 





Te: Executive aircraft 
operators 


Private plane owners 


Fleet operators 


The AIRPORT DEPARTMENT of Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft, with its extensive 
facilities, is available to all operators 


of Pratt & Whitney engines and 
Hamilton Standard propellers. Repair 
and overhaul service is as excellent 
in method and personne! as that of 
the original: factory production. 


Here i why: 

* Only Pratt & Whitney or Hamilton 
Standard factory-made and warran- 
teed new ports are used. 

* Only factory-trained technicians touch 
your equipment. 

* Only the AIRPORT DEPARTMENT is 
equipped and staffed to perform all 
possible repair and overhaul opera- 
tions. 

* The AIRPORT DEPARTMENT offers you 
the dependability of a factory rebuilt 
engine, 

* Located on one of the finest private 
airports in the country. 


Complete servicing, maintenance, 
and repair of aircraft and equipment 
including radio installation are avail- 
able in our spacious service hangar 
equipped with the most modern 
facilities. 

A personal visit, phone call or mail 
will answer your questions and show 
the many advantages — to you — of 
being served by Pratt & Whitney's 
AIRPORT DEPARTMENT. An inform- 
ative, pictorial booklet, available on 
request, illustrates and explains the 
wide range of AIRPORT DEPART- 
MENT functions; points the way to 
longer, better service from your Pratt 
& Whitney engines and Hamilton 
Stendard propellers. 


AIRPORT DEPARTMENT 


Pratt & Whitney Aircratt 
Division, United Aircraft Corporation 
Rentschler Airport 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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BRAINCHILD 

When a banged-up Cessna arrived at 
our field, a couple of resting pilots 
couldn’t resist cutting up the damaged 
sheet and installing a rear cockpit. 

Curious bystanders were told that the 
rear center of gravity made it necessary 
for the plane to be flown tail high and 
nose down ... giving a top speed of over 
250 m.p.h. 





Tail high and nose down... 


One pilot [with 18 years flying experi- 
ence] listened, open-mouthed, and only 
after he noticed the air speed maximum 
was 140 m.p.h., did he realize someone 
was pulling his leg. 

Looks like we’re getting back to where 
we were in 1933 and 1934. We didn’t make 
much money, but we sure had fun. 

WILTON R. PROBERT 

Vice President 

Probert-Devine Aviation Corp. 
Pacoima, Calif. 





MORE ON SHERIDAN 
Hy Sheridan’s “Logging Time”... is 
the first thing I look for. 
So far I have found only one thing 
wrong with it—it isn’t long enough .. . 
MARTIN SCHEBERLE 
Amarillo, Tex. 





I am one of those sour faces who never 
laughs. It takes a good comedian to 
make me crack a smile. When the radio 
is tuned to . . . corny radio comedians I 
leave the room because the family com- 
plains I have no sense of humor. 

But when I read your “Logging Time” 
I can’t help but bust out laughing now 
and then. “The Pilot Takes a Physical” 
[February, FLy1nc] is a masterpiece... 

Conway BIRD 
Youngstown, O. 
e Author Sheridan says: “There is noth- 
ing ... that so warms the cackles of a 
humorist’s heart as to have someone ... 
tell him that his efforts go pop instead of 
pud .. .”—Eb. 

RAINBOW LODGE AIRPORT 

Your article on the “Colorado River 
Country,” [April Fryrc] is well done 

. but you forgot to mention that Rain- 
bow Lodge has had an airport for the past 
12 years 

Pilots land uphill to the west and take 
off downhill to the east on a 2,200-foot 
runway. 
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The airport is at the southeast end of 
Navajo Mountain, right on the road, three 
miles east of the lodge. 

Barry GOLDWATER 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ANOTHER VETERAN 

After reading about Linda Cook who 
logged 50 hours before she was seven 
months old, [February Ftyinc], I feel 
that my young daughter, Ponda Ann, is 
being slighted. 

Before she was five months old, Ponda 
flew 10,000 miles with us [in a Stinson 
Station Wagon] from Atlanta, Ga., to this 
city which is about 400 miles south of Rio 
de Janeiro. 

At that time [November 20, 1947], Pon- 
da undoubtedly had more flying time [103 
flying hours] than any other child of her 
age in the world... 

EarRL ELLis GARRARD 
Curitiba, Parana 
Brazil 





CHECK PILOT 
. . . What has become of Max Karant’s 
check pilot articles? 
D. J. B. LETHBRIDGE 
Weybridge, Surrey 
England 


. . . One of your most popular depart- 
ments is the appraisal of new private 
planes. Have you discontinued this 
feature? 

Roy PELLETIER 
Williams, Ariz. 
@ The Fryinc Check Pilot series is re- 
sumed in this issue (page 38) with Ben 
Robin’s report on the new four-place 
Piper Clipper.—Eb. 


DESIGNATION LETTERS 
On page 46 [March FLyINc] you state 
that the Martin Mauler is from the U.S:S. 
Kearsarge. Planes from this carrier would 








What does the letter R mean? 


have a large K on the rudder. The R on 
the Mauler’s tail would indicate that it is 
from another carrier .. . 

Howarp W. SMELTZER 
Greensburg, Pa. 
@ The letter on the rudder designates the 
air group and not the carrier from which 
the plane operates. Under the old system 
of marking there were two letters—the 
first for the ship and the second for the 
air group. 
the air group only.—Eb 


Now a single letter designates 
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4 SHORTER TAKE-OFF: Automatically, 

with the engine at full throtule, Aeromatic 

Propeller assumes low pitch. Gets plane 

off ground quickly with full take-off 

power. 
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4 HIGHER RATE OF CLIMB: Automatically 
responds to natural forces. Increases 
pitch as air speed rises. Gets plane to 
cruising level fast, on minimum fuel. 


C ————S ou, . 
a=. —— - —— -—— = 
GREATER CRUISING RANGE AND SPEED: 
Automatically maintains the best pitch for 
top cruising on minimum fuel at any level 
up to critical altitude. 


~a~Q 
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SAFER LANDINGS: Automaucaliy adjusts 
its pitch for a long, flat glide. Moves to 
low pitch instantly for a quick pickup if 
pilot overshoots the field. 
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FLYING 


EROMATIC automatic Variable-Pitch Propellers add extra cruis 
ing speed and better landing control to your plane's performance! 
That's because this propeller automatically picks the right propeller bite 
for any load, angle of climb, or cruising speed. And you get 14 
shorter take-off, faster climbing to critical* altitude, extra power in 
emergencies—plus lower fuel consumption! 


If you own a plane, or are considering the purchase of one. . . don't 
handicap its efficiency! Specify Aeromatic, the only completely selt- 
acting and self-contained automatic Variable-Pitch Propeller, and 
you'll get peak performance from any plane from 75 to 450 h.p.! 

For a description of Aeromatic’s exceptional performance, see the 
illustration here—but for full facts, write today for your copy of the 
free Aeromatic booklet. Address: Koppers Co., Inc., Aeromatic Pro- 
peller Dept., 246 Scott Street, Baltimore 3, Md. 


*For peak performance of aircraft of higher cruising altitudes, Aeromatic 
Propellers can be equipped with special Aeromatic Altitude Control. 





The propeller with a brain for your personal plane 


Air-Controlled Automatic Propeller—Licensed under Patents of Everel Propelier Corp 
AEROMATICS are available for these planes ... are being 
approved for other makes and models: 


STINSON VOYAGER, FLYING STATION WAGON & 1-5 + GRUMMAN WIDGEON 
“ai PIPER SUPER CRUISER & FAMILY CRUISER + FAIRCHILD 24 + BELLANCA CRUISAIR 
CESSNA 120, 140 & 165 AIRMASTER + RYAN NAVION «+ SWIFT 125 + ERCOUPE 


Also available for numerous foreign models 
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> ATION ACCESSORIES ...SCOTT...A LEADING 


STINSON OWNERS- 


Easier Taxiing 
— with the 


new Sort” 
8” TAILWHEEL ASSEMBLY 


Strong crosswinds and rutty fields 
are a problem no longer when your 
Stinson or other 4-place plane is 
equipped with a Scott 8” Tailwheel 
Assembly. Taxiing is smooth and 
easy — with 4-ply pneumatic tire, 


automatic full swivel, and positive 
control far beyond rudder travel. 
Improved maneuverability on field 








or in hangar. “eee F 
3-24B Assembly <x (7 


6” solid tire. Automatic 
steerable and full swivel. 
Standard equipment on 
most light planes. 


See your Scott distributor, 2° write 


Established 
tm 1932 


SCOTT 


‘A gi5f AVIATION CORPORATION 
224 ERIE ST., LANCASTER, N.Y. 
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Write for FREE 1949 
Accessory Foider 


SCOTT...A LEADING NAME IN AVIATION ACCESSORIES...SCOTT...A LEADING NAME IN / 
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INCREASE YOUR EARNING POWER! ™ 
= 


Get Your 
= INSTRUMENT and AIRLINE — 
= TRANSPORT RATING ZZoce! = 





Train at AMERICAN FLYERS—the world’s largest In- guy 
strument and Airline Transport Schoo! — and insure 
GB EPYOUR future in aviation. American Flyers has trained 
r the Airlines than any other n 
@m more pilots for the ane $ 
the country—MORE THAN ALL OTHER SCHOots 
@® COMBINED! = 
GB if you want the most modern and efficient flight in. Me 
mm struction—whether you are a veteran or civilian pilot = 


—write to us for our free booklet outlining the courses we 
we have to offer 


i VETERANS-- Your certificate of eligibility @ 
GB from the Veterans Administration is all you need to = 
ae enroll at government expense for any of our courses « 
a under the G.I. Bill of Rights! 

- Courses start at any time—no waiting! 
me 
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Please send me FREE Booklet F and date on 
OC wNsTRUMENT 
CO AIRLINE TRANSPORT 


© crviian 
© Verena 
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The number of U.S. civil aircraft 
on January 1, 1949 was 95,997, com- 
pared to 94,821 on January 1, 1948. This 
was an increase of 1,176. California led 
all states with 10,741 planes, followed 
by Texas with 7,856, and New York with 
1,661. 


Piper Aircraft Corporation is 
doubling production of its four-passen- 
ger Clipper (see page 38) from four to 
eight per day. 


Joe De Bona set a new cross-coun- 
try record when he flew a North Amer- 
ican F-51 from Bur- 
bank, Calif., to La 
Guardia Field in 5 
hr. 5 on March 
29. He beat the for- 
mer record held by 
Paul Mantz by 1 hr. 
7 min. He averaged 
491 m.p.h. ' 


sec, 
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Colonial Airlines has entered 
20th year of scheduled operations with- 
out a fatality or serious injury to pilot 
or crew member. 


Massachusetts laws now permit the 
state’s aeronautical inspectors to arrest 
violators of the state’s aviation laws. 
They did not previously have this au- 
thority. 


... RCA engineers are using helium- 
filled balloons, carrying transmitters 
and antenna, to select sites for television 
transmitters. 


as a fre- 
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Aviation is overcrowded 
thousands of war-trained 
erans competing for existing jobs, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has 

cluded in a 454-page Occupational Out- 
look Handbook prepared for the Vet- 
Administration. The study sees 
gloomy employment prospects for pi- 
lots, radio operators, navigators, dis- 
patchers and flight engineers. Some- 
what better prospects are seen for air- 
port and air route traffic controllers, and 
stewards and stewardesses. The pros- 
pects for airplane mechanics are looking 
up and hiring is expected soon to be suf- 
ficiently heavy to cut down considerably 
or wipe out the surplus of applicants. 


sult of 


erans 


A slide rule for mechanics, de- 
signed by Fred D. Jones, director of 
training for Arlington Aeronautical 


School, is now being marketed. 


Douglas Aircraft Company is suing 
Canadair Limited for $1,400,000 for al- 
leged violations of a contract between 
the two companies under which Can- 
adair was licensed to manufacture four- 


engined transports of Douglas design. 
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. .- ICAO has taken a major step to 
simplify international air travel with 
adoption by its council of a simplified 
set of customs, immigration and related 
regulations. The rules standardize and 
simplify international entry forms 
though they must still be approved by 
a majority of ICAO’s 51 member na- 
tions. 


Adm. DeWitt C. Ramsey, retiring 
commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
U.S. Navy, has been elected president of 
the Aircraft Industries Association. 


. Twelve of the 15 major aircraft 
companies reporting up to April 1 had 
1948 aircraft sales totalling $1,012,360,- 
000 and net profits of $13,894,000. 


DeHavilland Aircraft and Engine 
companies have announced a jet airliner, 
the Comet (D.H.-106), which is expected 
to fly this year. Sixteen of the planes 
are being built. They will fly at about 
40,000 feet, carry a crew of four and up 
to 36 passengers. The plane will be pow- 
ered by four Ghost turbojets with a 
static thrust of 5,000 pounds and is ex- 
pected to cruise at around 500 m.p.h. 


H. I. Thompson Company of Los 
Angeles is pre-fabricating Fiberglas in- 
sulation kits to fit various makes of per- 
sonal and executive type aircraft. 


A small turbo-jet engine capable of 
producing 770 pounds of thrust at take- 
and 700 pounds at cruising speed is 

in production for 
baby 


off 
now 
aircraft. 


USAF pilotless 


The jet is six feet long 





and about as big as a stove pipe. It 
is capable of propelling a medium- 
weight executive plane 250 m.p.h., 


though no civil designs are underway 
to make use of this engine at present. 
It is manufactured by Frederic Flader, 
Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


When is a buzz job not a buzz job? 
Certainly not when landing or taking off 


in a city, a justice court in Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., decided last February. 
When Kenneth O. Thompson landed his 
Aeronca on the frozen surface of the 
Wisconsin River, he was hailed into 
court on a charge of low and reckless 
flying. Justice Donald E. Reiland de- 


cided that Wisconsin statutes didn’t ap- 
ply to airp!anes when they were landing 
or taking off. 
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*Ground Controlled Approach 
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EXCLUSIVE EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS 
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America’s most brilliant electronic engineers acclaim Moving 
Target Indicator to be as important a development as GCA° itself. 
As GCA penetrates fog, rain and snow te record all targets, so MTI 
penetrates and wipes out all ground clutter from the sury eillance 
scope to show only moving targets. 

Tracking and identifying aircraft no longer require the close, 

tedious concentration of a special radar operator. Exact bearing and 
range of every aircraft within a 30 mile radius are now seen instantly 
and easily by all tower personnel. ‘ 

Gilfillan was first to produce a reliable, drift-free, range-selectable 
MTI. With each new development for the U. S. Air Force, Gilfillan 


greatly simplifies GCA operation and maintenance. 


Gilfillan 


LOS ANGELES 











































EST BUY UNDER THE SUN! 


U.S. Army Air Force Type 


SUN GLASSES 


Men's and ‘ 
Women's sizes 









Genuine ‘“ 
Lectherette Case 


: \ included yy, 
FORMERLY $8.50 VALUE 7" 
po tp S 






Sensationally Priced at only ... 
¥*% Cool green meniscus curved, 
polished lenses. 
%& Gold Plated adjustable frames 
%& Pearloid Sweat-bar and Nose-pads 
%& Reinforcing bar for greater durability 
*& Lenses meet specification of U. S$. Gov't. Bureau 
of Standards. 
| 
| 


4) bed - wv ae rm i 4 u~ oS J a ! 
LIFETIME GUARANTEE |) 
Included with every pair of glasses Q 
CaN 
10-DAY TRIAL e MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
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| CHICAGO GOGGLE SALES CO., Dept. 115 

4 20 €. Delaware Pi., Chicago 11, Ill. 

: Please send me.... Men's Women’s Sun Glasses 
ri 0 Send C.OD. 

t (Cl Enclosed find $....... Mail Postpaid 

t 

CG MOMB.. nccccccsocccee 

' 

| Address.......... 

ae State 
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For Aviators 


and anyone to whom time and 
timing are of vital importance 


LEONIDAS 
CHRONOGRAPH 


watch... stop watch 


telemeter 
(measures distance) 











tachometer 
(measures speed ) 


allin one, and al!for 


297 


Dependable, easy to use, 
legible, and handsome. 17 
jewel movement ...radiolite 
dial and honds . Encased in 
nickel chromium with stain 

ess steel back. Sturdy 

calfskin wrist strap 


* Plc 102% . T 
a Watches, First Floor 
Mail orders promptly filled. 


Carson Pirie Scott & Co., 
1 S. State St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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. The private papers of Brig. Gen. 
William (Billy) Mitchell, Air Force 


pioneer and air power prophet who died 


in 1936, have been placed in the Library 


»f Congress by his widow and two chil- 
dren. The Mitchell papers include let- 
ters, diaries, newspaper clippings, pho- 
tographs, and manuscripts. 


Doctors and dentists are needed by 
the U.S. armed forces. By the end of 
July, there will be military shortages of 
about 1,600 physicians and 1,160 den- 
tists By December, the shortage will 
have increased to 2,200 physicians and 
1,400 dentists. The National Military 
Establishment is conducting a vigorous 
campaign to obtain the required number 
of medical specialists without recourse 
to Selective Service. 


Helicopter speed record of 133.9 
m.p.h. was set recently by the Bell XH- 





Air Force craft. 
senger all-metal craft was clocked on 


12, an The five-pas- 
two level runs over a 5,500-foot east- 
west runway at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
airport. 


Unit commanders of Air National 
Guard units from 48 states, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico and Hawaii 
recently attended a three-day meeting 
at Orlando, Fla. The 500 officers par- 
ticipating in the meeting discussed the 
Air Guard’s role in a possible M-Day 


mission. 


. . Twenty-five per cent of the Repub- 
lic F-84 (Thunderjet) fighters now used 
by the Air Force will be transferred in 
the near future to Wisconsin, New 
Mexico and Kansas units of the Air Na- 
Guard. Other Air Guard units 
re-equipped with modern jet 
fighters as rapidly as production sched- 
ules permit. 


t 


ional 


Will be 


Air Force health records toppled 
in 1948, the “healthiest” year in the air 
arm’s history. Maj. Gen. Malcolm C. 
Grow, Air Surgeon, said that the pres- 
ent low record of hospitalization can be 
maintained only with adequate numbers 
of medical officers. He placed emphasis 
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upon health education and preventive 
medicine programs conducted by medi- 
cal officers attached to units. 

... The “Zero Reader,” Sperry’s new 
navigating and landing aid, is being 
tested by the Air Force. The device has 
a simple two-element indicator which 
tells pilots precisely how to move the 
controls to stecr right or left or to go 
up or down. The Zero Reader combines 
cockpit information ordinarily supplied 
by the Gyro-Horizon, Directional Gyro, 
Magnetic or Gyrosyn Compass, sensitive 
altimeter, and the instrument landing 
system cross-pointer meter. 


. Over 3,200 college seniors received 
Reserve Air ROTC commissions at ap- 
proximately 100 colleges and universi- 
ties this June. These officers will have 
an opportunity to serve for three years 
or active duty with the Air Force. 
Those who can pass the physical and ap- 
titude examinations will be accepted for 
pilot training. 


. . . Rocket power plant for the Air 
Force’s new X-2, successor to the X-l, 
first plane to exceed the speed of sound, 
is in final stages of development by Cur- 
tiss-Wright’s propeller division. 


. . . The DeHavilland Vampire, British 
jet fighter, will be built under license in 
France. Several western. European 
countries have adopted the Vampire as 
a high-altitude interceptor, ground-at- 
tack aircraft and general fighter for 
their air forces. The Vampire was the 
first jet to land on and take off from an 
aircraft carrier at sea. 


Air Force Association’s 1949 an- 
nual convention will be held in Chicago 
July 1-2-3, with headquarters at the 
Hotel Stevens. 


. . . All the planes ordered this year by 
the armed forces represent than 
two weeks’ output of the aircraft indus- 
try at peak war capacity, according to 
the Aircraft Industries Association. 


less 


... First flight of Northrop X-4, new- 
est Air Force research plane, lasted 17 
minutes. Powered by gas turbines, the 
X-4 is capable of flights of longer dura- 


tion than rocket-powered planes such 
as the X-1. 
. - Naval Commands will promote 


model airplane building by youngsters 
and will provide facilities for model 
clubs and groups. -The 18th National 
Model Airplane Meet, scheduled for July 
26-31, will be held at Naval Air Station, 
Olathe, Kan. 
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FrRoM WriGHT BROTHERS’ 


first engine to latest in air- 
craft power, Socony-Vacuum 
has kept pace — providing 
exactly the right lubricants to 


meet requirements. 
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Mobiloil AERO 


@ Approved by every Aircraft Engine Manufacturer! 


@ Surpasses Army-Navy Specifications! 


Mobiloil Aero has been thoroughly 
tested by engine manufacturers, the 
Army and Navy — and found to have 
the high stability and anti-wear proper- 
ties necessary for severest operating 
conditions. 

Mobiloil Aero is refined to Socony- 
Vacuum’s rigid standards from care- 
fully selected crudes. Special processes 


incorporate all properties that assure 
most satisfactory lubrication and eco- 


nomical operation. 


Today, commercial and private plane 
owners find Socony-Vacuum products 
at more U. S. airfields than any other 
oil company’s. For specific reeommen- 
dations, contact your nearest Socony- 
Vacuum branch office. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL cCo., rnc., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORI 


Mobilo! 
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Write your own ticket for earnings and 
achievement—in Aeronautical Engineering. Ride to success on wings of 
the great Air Age. Aviation is progressing at “super-sonic” speed. Things 
to come defy your imagination. Stretching ahead of you can be a lifetime 
career of fascinating work and rich rewards. 


GOOD PAY FROM THE START 


Northrop-trained men have drawn top pay brackets for starting jobs 
in Aeronautical Engineering. They have an enviable record for moving 
up fast, in both earnings and responsibility. Join them—by getting 
Northrop training—and gain this important advantage in starting YOUR 
career. Many types of creative duties mean there can be a place for you 
if you possess imagination and originality. Many practical kinds of work 
mean there can be a place for you if you like action and the use of skill. 





“ 





Wing-top classroom—an example of All-wing glider designed by Northrop 
how engineering instruction at North- engineering students—a typical train- 
rop comes vividly to life in an actual ing project for practical design and 
aviation industry environment. production experience. 


GET YOUR COPY OF THIS CATALOG 


This big, beautifully printed booklet contains many interest- 
ing photographs of Northrop planes and plant scenes... 
tells you about Aviation’s big opportunities...and 
describes in detail Northrop’s 2-year Aeronautical 
Engineering course. Send coupon for your free copy. 





Aeronautical Engineering offers you a wide 
choice of creative and practical duties. Here 
two engineers install a guided missile model 
in the Northrop Aircraft, Inc. wind tunnel 
to study its aerodynamic characteristics. 












In a huddle on their design for the rudder of a 
student project aircraft, these Northrop students 
study their assembly drawings—a scene they will 
repeat many times during their careers. 





NORTHROP TRAINING HAS WON 
CHOICE JOBS FOR GRADUATES 


Many of even the more recent Nor 
Sraduates are in such important s 
ized work as design, research 
stress analysis, aerodynamics, a 
plant engineering. Helico 
guided missile design are exam 
advanced Projects for which 
&raduates have been chosen. 
Ic Pays fo get the “edge” 
training 8ives you. The North 
) is respected for leadership and 
1N§ contributions to Aviation. 
ers recognize the Institute's &raduates 


as typical Northrop Products—meetin 
the highest standards. ° ° 
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==, [nstitute 


1519 EAST BROADWAY, HAWTHORNE, J, 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 4 












James L. McKinley, Managing Director 


V h ighest Veterans Administration—Engineers’ Council for 


] Professional Development—Civil Aeronautics 

"2 A4) Administration— National Council of Technical 

app ones 

\ d VOVALS Schools—California State Board of Education— 
U.S. Dept. of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service 





SEND THIS COUPON 
NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
1519 E. Broadway, Hawthorne, Los Angeles County, Calif. 


Please send information on opportunities in Aeronautical 
Engineering, your catalog, and starting dates of classes 
I am interested in 


DO Aeronautical Engineering ¢ Aircraft & Engine Mechanics [) 











Name Age 
Address 
City Zone Scace 

Check one: [J] Veteran O Non-Veteran 
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NEW WORLD DISTANCE RECORD 


FOR LIGHT PLANES 
SET BY 


CAPTAIN BILL ODOM 


AND HIS 


BEECHCRAFT BONANZA 


MARCH 7-8, 1949 











HONOLULU — Non-Stop To — TETERBORO 
$957.24 mies 


OFFICIALLY ACCREDITED GREAT CIRCLE DISTANCE 


DISTANCE ACTUALLY FLOWN . ....ccccccce 5273 Miles 
Over water, 2474 miles --- Over land, 2799 miles.) 
WE Tl 5 5s need eae weoeners 36 Hrs., 2 Min. 
SER NUGPOTT , 6. secnewseedeeeav~eawen 3858 Lbs. 
IEE Ss 5s dv eeetnredae vault neaeees 288 Gals. 
EN Ti io ore dare ve d\slawinw a aye adam ee 272.25 Gals. 
“oie diss, SE PLR EE Cr eee 15.75 Gals. 
Ne daiisces scene ee asataesn een 7.5 Gals, 
NL Scche ie 6.6 eae ea eRe ee en 1.5 Gals. 
DN is. sab oisig ws PEF OW ESS HE 6.0 Gals. 


EXTRA DISTANCE POSSIBLE ON FUEL UNUSED. .372 Miles 
AVERAGE GROUND SPEED, distance flown... . 146.3 MPH 
AVERAGE MILES PER GALLON, distance flown. . 19.37 MPG 














AVERAGE GALLONS PER HOUR............. 7.56 GPH 

Tue Cool OF GAS AND OR. onc secs cevcces $75.00 
Apply Bonanza Transportation to your business —s ee 
Company ownership of this fast, quiet plane turns travel Cruising speed, 170 mph 
days into travel hours—time saved you can put to profitable Range, 750 miles 
use. Investigate! A note on your company letterhead will 
bring an informative 60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of 


American Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Core 
poration, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


BEECHCRAFT 


ONANZA 


MODEL @ 
BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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What Price Arabian Oil? 


MERICA is air-minded. : 
It stands to reason that a nation which produced the 
Wright brothers and the wholesome freedoms for 
invention, initiative and enterprise which enabled them to 
give to mankind the boon of aviation should be the leader 
in aviation development. 

For centuries it has been said that the nation which 
controlled the seas controlled. the world. That saying no 
longer holds water. Today, the nation which maintains 
supremacy in the air holds the dominant position in the 
world. 

America today holds that position. It is a position of 
honor. It is equally a position of responsibility to see that 
ve always maintain our air power for the benefit and 
freedom of mankind. 

Many ingredients are essential to obtaining and main- 
taining supremacy in the air. Among them is a strong 
national economy providing a constant evolution in indus- 
trial achievement, a strong fiscal policy, a fair and square 
attitude toward all nations and, above all, preservation of 
the republican freedoms under which the United States of 
America has become the lighthouse of liberty for freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere. 

We cannot be strong and continue to be the bulwark of 
freedom if America pursues short-sighted policies that 
neglect our national resources and fritter them away to 
the point where we would, as a nation, become impotent 

the event of a national emergency. 





By Sen. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


A Nebraska Republican, Sen. Wherry has been a 
member of the United States Senate since 1942. 
He was named Republican Whip in 1944, and since 
January has served as Republican Fioor Leader. 


To readers of FLYING, it is unnecessary to labor the fact 
that oil is the lifeblood of aviation. 

During the recent war we had a demonstration of the 
military need for oil which should be seared into the minds 
of our national policy makers. It behooves us to look to 
our resources in oil and to take a look at the possibilities 
for oil development in the Middle East and elsewhere that 
oil might be supplied in the event of a national emergency 

We are asked: “What price Arabian oil?’ 

In August, 1944, Germany had its back to the wall. Days 
and nights, thousands of American heavy bombers, accom- 
panied by fighter escorts, battered (Continued on page 74) 


















































WHAT IS PRIVATE FLYING’S 


Biggest Problem? 


Operators, pilots and Government officials disagree with plane 


builders on the diagnosis and cure of private flying’s ailments. 





NO ONE PROBLEM ... 
N° ONE problem can be labeled 
“privat 


ate flying’s biggest single 
43 hnology as com- 
lex as aviation, the problems con- 
ng continued advancement are 

so interdependent and interwoven 
that the solution to any one would 
advances. The 
vo most significant needs, however, 


sreater utility and reduction in 





As 


Hugh L. Dryden, Direc- Even narrov the field in this 
tor of Research, NACA : Meow . ples 





are involved in achieving these aims. An increased number 






of airports located not adjacent to populated areas 
would greatly increase the usefulness of the ane to the 
average citizen. This requires a high level of safety of oper- 
ation and a tolerable degree of noise. Airport development 
of this type would be facilitated by decreases in landing and 
take-off speeds without undue al cruising speed. 

Major reductions in cost will rest when there is 
sufficient demand to permit mass production of small aircraft. 

Progress is being made in all aspects of private flying 
However, advances probably will be « itionary. 


LACK OF UTILITY ... 

bis em confronting 
the lack of utility 
ne. Flying around 

Sundays, weather per- 


but there just 





people interested in 
to keep an indus- 
ition is reflected 

h show that per- 








fl s during 1946 
al ave | iess than wo 

Dean R. Brimhall hours per plane per week 

CAA Research Expert all. etal im ° 
There are of course many other 
reasons, but our most important ne¢« a dual-purpose 

plane that can be used in short every-day trips. 

A large untapped market ful personal plane. 
Over 4,500,000 families } ince of over $6,000 in 1947. 


Given the proper vehicle, such people are potential customers. 
Contrast this potential with the 86,000 aircraft in use in 
1947, half of which were owned by persons in the aviation 
industry. Sixty-three per cent of the flying 
craft was for instruction. 
Private flying can only be rev pre 
basically useful airplane. It is primar ip to the manufac- 
turer to get such production going. 


in all private air- 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 





VICIOUS CIRCLE 

ACK of utility flying’s 

biggest problem. Yet it is impos- 
sible to narrow the problem arbitra- 
rily to this one item. 

Today as yesterday we are con- 
fronted with the same vicious circle 
that always has plagued private fly- 


is private 


ing. Planes are made in small num- 

bers, which makes them expensive, 

which limits ownership, which re- 
~ sults in small production. 

D. W. Rentzel, Admin. The only point in this circle at 
| 





a which the problem can be attacked is 
through greater utility. At this point we must depend on the 
habit of Americans to buy that which is useful. 

We can, of course, take some pride in the fact that many 
business firms now are using airplanes for executive travel, 
and some satisfaction that many farmers are using planes. 
However, these two markets, even if saturated, will never 
produce an industry. 

To be useful, the personal plane must land and take off in a 
space of about two acres regardless of wind direction; it must 
fly and land under complete control slower than 25 m.p.h. It 


must be roadable. With such a plane we could go anywhere. 


HIGH COST 

SUSPECT that high cost is a great- 

er deterrent to general flying than 
anything else. 

While the youthful enthusiast can 
talk himself around the obstacle of 
inconvenience, or shut his eyes to the 
sacrifices he must make in other de- 
partments of his life, in order to fly, 
he cannot avoid paying the bill. 

In the case of young people from 
19 to 30 who represent the largest 
group of private pilots, we know 
what their income is. We know also 
that many will spend all their available money to fly, join 
clubs to reduce the cost, work at an airport to pay for time— 
do almost anything because they love to fly. But most of 
these enthusiasts cannot afford to fly. 

In the older groups, which usually have more money, the 
element of fear must be considered. However, our steadily 
improving safety record makes headway against this obstacle. 

The solution is first an airplane that costs less to purchase; 
one that can be kept at home and not at a distant field; and 
a general reduction of the costs of maintenance by 
sign, reduction of regulations, or by making possi 
tenance by the owner. 





Fred B. Lee, Deputy 
Administrator, CAA 
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market. Why? 


The doctors have disagreed in their diagnoses. 


This month, for the first time, FLyrnc conducts a 
clinical examination of what ails private flying. The 
specialists—20 nationally-known aviation figures 
among private pilots, the industry, Government 
and fixed-base operators—are asked: “What is pri- 


vate flying’s biggest problem?” 


Barring the unlikely sudden development of a 
revolutionary new-type lightplane, 
there is no simple answer to the question above. 
3ut the diagnoses and remedies offered are sig- 


completely 





LACK OF MONEY... 


ACK OF MONEY is the biggest 

single problem of private flying. 
The deterioration in private flying 
activity has progressed step by step 
with the withdrawal of money from 
private flying activities. 

The future of private flying de- 
pends on the profitable use that can 
be made of the airplane. There are 
as many persons today who are eager 
to fly as there were at the close of 
the war, but since the profitable use 
they can make of the private air- 
plane is so limited, they cannot afford to undertake it. 

Many highly specialized uses for the airplane have been 
developed, such as pipe-line inspection, insect control, com- 
munications line laying, forestry inspection, home use of the 
airplane for seeding, dusting and land inspection. These ac- 
tivities developed with comparative lack of Government con- 
trol. Now, the imposition of increasing Governmental reg- 
ulation is limiting their profitable use. This discourages pri- 
vate flying. The CAR should be amended so that practically 
any type of operation can be carried on by the private owner 
so long as he does not actually receive money for his flying. 





James W. Batchelor 
General Counsel, UPMA 


PROBLEMS ARE MULTIPLE .. . 


RIVATE FLYING’S problems are 

multiple rather than single. Per- 
haps the biggest single problem is 
that of going where and when you 
want to go at a reasonable price. 

Airplanes are an element of air- 
power, and airpower and national se- 
curity are inseparable. The Govern- 
ment has rightfully a stake and cer- 
74 ai tain responsibility for aviation. That 
ail af does not mean certainly that “Uncle” 
must pick up every check. But it 
does mean that those jobs which the 
civil aviation bases of the country can do in getting most na- 
tional defense for least dollars should be done by them. 

Whether we like it or not, aviation is in a shakeout process 
in which only the more efficient units will survive. Don’t 
let anyone tell you that all aircraft manufacturers and fixed 
base operators are dullards, dopes or double dealers. Let 
those who believe fairly smart men become nitwits the min- 
ute they touch anything connected with aviation get into the 
game themselves and prove what they may. 

Let aviation editors quit selling the public 1952 models of 
planes which too often never materialize beyond the stage 
of paper and specifications. 





Wayne Weishaar 
Secretary, ATS 


RIVATE FLYING’S phenomenal progress in 
the past three decades has been overshadowed 
recently by a sharp slump in the personal plane 
Aviation diagnosticians have 
huddled over the depressed patient for months, of- 
fering quick cures, new drugs, quack remedies. 


nificant because, for the first time, they place in 
perspective the differences of opinion of aviation 
authorities by groups of interest. 





Operators, pilots and Government officials tend 


to disagree with lightplane manufacturers on the 
main problems facing private flying. 


These operators, pilots and Government officials 


agree, statistically speaking, that the main trouble 
with private flying is (a) lack of utility of airplanes, 
or (b) high cost of flying. Ten of 14 answers agree 
on one or the other, or both, of these points. 


But no manufacturer or manufacturer's repre- 


sentative mentions either. They offer seven dif- 
ferent answers. Three manufacturers agree that 
airports and airport facilities are the most impor- 
tant problem confronting private flying, and three 
say consumer education (Continued on page 76) 


MORE STATEMENTS ON PAGES 18-19—>> 





OPERATORS’ SPOKESMEN 


NEEDED: COOPERATION 
HE DEVELOPMENT and expan- 


sion of private flying are confronted 
with so many vitally important prob- 
lems it is difficult to single out any 
one. 

Many critics contend that present 
day personal aircraft fail to meet the 
requirements of potential buyers end 
users. They allege that plane manu- 
facturers have failed to embrace in 
their products known and tried im- 
Harry Meixell, Exec- provements. 

utive Director, NATA Others contend that personal air- 
craft are too costly. Another school of thought maintains 
that the most serious obstacle to widespread and greater 
usage of personal aircraft is the inadequate number of air- 
ports and other landing facilities readily accessible to centers 
of population. Still others insist it is too difficult, time-con- 
suming, and costly for a person to learn to fly. 

There is one problem which transcends all others—namely 
the need for all branches of the aviation industry and all 
segments of those interested in personal flying to unite in 
thought and action for common objectives, which alone can 
deal successfully with the problems. 









INCREASED UTILITY 
NCREASING the utility of the air- 
craft will make possible better 
service rendered and will obtain 
benefits by which the whole of so- 
ciety will be enriched. 

It seems to me that this problem is 
not simply that of the designers and 
manufacturers of personal type air- 
planes, but upon its solution depends 
the welfare of the whole aeronautical 
industry. If aviation ever is to be a 
big industry, as we who are working 
at it believe it will be, mass demand 
through greatly increased utility will have to be attained 

It was the mass demand for the private vehicles which 
brought about the great automotive accomplishments. I think 
that in an automobile a person obtains more satisfaction and 
diversified utility per dollar than in any other mechanism. 
It can be used for business or pleasure, day or night, in foul 
or fair weather. 

Personal type airplanes are bound to be in this category 
sooner or later. In my opinion they should have a capacity 
for four persons plus baggage, have a cruising speed ap- 
proaching 150 m.p.h., and have landing speeds and char- 
acteristics slower and much better than today’s airplanes. 


Lloyd Child, Secretary 
Non-Scheduled Flying 
Advisory Committee 

















MAKE IT MORE USEFUL 


private flying today is the neces 
> 


sity for making it more useful By 
that I don’t just mean “utility,” as it 


has been referred to so much in the 
past. I mean private flving must 
have much greater safety, many 
more sound isinessmen, better na- 
tionwide facilities—and, of course, 
more utilits I think, though, that 





once you get those first three things 
I've mentioned, you'll automatically 
1 utility 


J. B. Hartranft, Jr., 
General Manager 
AOPA 





get the increase 





If there is one thing we nt to as a “cure,” I’d say 
private flying needs a pronounced change in the attitude of 
the people responsible for the industry. Instead of that much- 
used phrase “let the customer beware,” private flying needs 
a 1949 version of that: “let the seller beware.” Give us that 
change in attitude with it all those other 
things we think so vital to the survival of private flying—and 
I think this industry will be well on its way to taking its 
place alongside the personal automobile industry. 


AIRCRAFT M 


ECONOMICS OF DEVELOPMENT ... 
— the manufacturer’s view, the 


biggest single 
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long-range problem 
confronting the future growth of pri- 
vate flying is the economics of how 
to make it feasible to do the desir- 
of advanced design and 
velopment work. 

There exists a combination of con- 


litions that 


able amount 
long-range de 
makes it impractical 
from a business standpoint, to do the 
engineering development 
to give the 





necessary 
maximum rate of! ad- 
vancement. At present it would be 
virtually impossible to recover the cx 
and experimental and personal type planes 
that would provide the rate of progress that is possible, be- 
cause the write-off on the present and near future volume 
would be prohibitively high per unit 

Scientific information is 


T. Claude Ryan 
President, Ryan Aero 
nautical Company 
sts of applied research 


aesign Work 


available to all manufacturers 
which, if fully utilized, types of aircraft which 
have still greater utility, safety and all-around practicability 

Since the war, only two entirely new, thoroughly modern 
designs have been developed in the 
plane. Who would undertake deve 


could result 


personal-business type 
opment expense today? 


THE CHICKEN AND THE EGG 

BELIEVE that private flying’s big- 

gest problem i 

Airports—set up to provide serv- 
ice and services 

It’s the old problem of the chicken 
and the egg. The airport operator, 
complete sympathy, 
finds it extremely difficult to provide 
these things hout volume traffic 
Therein lies the problem. Every day 
more operators are finding the an- 
swers 

What will create that traffic and 
that volume? What will make 
to own and use the airplanes they 

Airports 


we realize wv 





John A. Lawler 
President, Aeronca 


more and more people want 
Greater numbers of them, fewer miles between 
them, more communities with them 


Service. Enough volume to set rates at fair price levels 
More completeness and fewer delays 
Services. Food, local transportation, and all the other things 


the traveler has learned to look fo1 

Some day, when we wake up to discover that private flying 
has come of age, the miracle will have its 
ple and communities who are 


roots in those peo- 


beginning to recognize the 


private flyer and give him what he wants 


——— PILOT REPRESENTATIVES ——— 


IGGEST SINGLE problem facing 


ANUFACTURERS 


INADEQUACY OF THE AIRPLANE . , 

FTER SPENDING 18 months in. 

vestigating this problen 
with the assistance of’a research staf 
who helped to conduct on-the-spot 
inquiries amongst 180 fixed-base op- 
erators, Arthur 
cluded that private flying’s biggest 
single problem is the inadequacy of 
the airplane itself. 


very 





Lynn L. Bollinger, Di- 
rector, Aeronautical 
Research Foundation 


itself into the air. 
forward velocity until it again comes to rest on a large area 





Tully and I con: | 


Today’s private airplane has the} 
fundamental disadvantage of requir- J 
ing a relatively large and smooth] 
area of land from which to launch J 
And once airborne, it must retain a high § 


This inherent limitation both robs it of utility because of the | 


relatively few places it can take off and land, and also in- 
creases the dangers from forced landings due to bad weather, 
engine failure, and the like. 

Therefore, I believe that the biggest single inadequacy of 
the airplane is the high forward velocity that must be main- 
tained in flight. 





LACK OF GROUND FACILITIES 
RIVATE FLYING’S biggest single 
problem is lack of adequate ground 
facilities to permit full utilization by 
private aircraft owners of the pri- 
mary advantages of flying—fast and 
economical transportation. 

Until all-weather airports for pri- 
vate planes are established in in- 
creasing numbers with facilities to 
provide service, comfort, and con- 
venient means of ground transpor- 
tation to and from these airports, pri- 
vate flying will necessarily be lim- 





Robert McCulloch 
President, TEMCO 


ited to relatively few individuals in relatively few localities 
in the nation. 


The effect of a restricted market extends to all concerned 
with private flying. The principal adverse effect is on the 
manufacturers of personal planes and equipment for personal 
planes. Without a market expanding at a reasonably rapid 
rate, these manufacturers cannot undertake the investment 
involved in improved designs of personal planes and equip- 
ment and improved production technique that will provide 
safe, fast and comfortable personal planes with adequate 
range at economical pricg t 


"NO BIGGEST SINGLE PROBLEM .. ."* 
RIVATE FLYING has no “biggest 


single problem” any more than has, 
say, the publishing industry. Private 
flying, as an industry, faces the same 
problems as every industry. 

1. It takes good salesmanship to 
sell anything, therefore we need 
good salesmanship. 

2. It takes adequate facilities to 
bring about full utility of a product, 
therefore we need adequate facilities 

3. It takes satisfied users to create 
an expanding market, therefore we 





Joseph T. Geuting 
Manager, Persona! Air- 
craft Council, AIA 


need satisfied users. 

On Point No. 1, those who have learned to concentrate upon 
the aircraft sales end of their numerous activities have found 
that it pays off. 

On Point No. 2, since the end of the war, our airport total 
has doubled. We have 6,000. We need three times as many 

On Point No. 3, we have found that the utility of today’s 
aircraft appeals to and serves the needs not only of personal 
pilots but also those engaged in agriculture and business. 

These are but three of the problems we work on ceaselessly. 
There are many more, and I reiterate my contention that 
there is no “biggest single problem” in private flying. 
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LACK OF UTILITY .. . 


HE ANSWER is well known: Lack 

of utility. 

What constitutes lack of utility? 
Inability to fly from take-off to in- 
tended destination regardless of nor- 
mal weather conditions (day or 
night) at reasonable cost and with 
reasonable safety. 

The solution calls for several tech- 
nical achievements: 

1. Reliability of power sources, or 

Director, Flight an inexpensive dependable auxiliary 
Safety Foundation source of power. 

2. An inexpensive means to fly without visual reference to 
the earth and without the need to maintain costly instrument 
flying proficiency. 

3. An inexpensive method of establishing accurately our 
position in space at all times. 

4.An inexpensive but reliable means of communicating 
with sources of safety information (weather, field conditions, 
air traffic). 

5. An inexpensive and simple means for assuring ice-free 
wings, propellers, carburetors, windshields, tail surfaces. 





Jerome Lederer 
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EDUCATIONAL .. . 


RIVATE FLYING has several im- 

portant problems, but the greatest 
single one is educational. In fact, I 
believe that practically all of our 
problems have their root in this one. 

Flying is a revolutionary means of 
travel. Although the first planes 
were flown over 45 years ago, the 
number in use is still comparatively 
small and it is doubtful if one person 
out of 10 has ever had a ride in an 
airplane. It is impossible for one 
who has never made a trip to fully 
appreciate the speed and comfort with which long trips can 
be made until they have actually experienced it themselves. 
This is an educational problem. 

We are woefully deficient in ground facilities and that is 
also an educational problem. The authorities—municipal, 
county, state and federal—must be educated so that they ap- 
preciate the advantages of spending for these things. 

There is another education job. It is to teach the non-flying 
public who can best use a plane. For years people have 
been told that flying is a young man’s game, but that is not 
true. It takes leisure time and money to fly an airplane. 





W. T. Piper, President 
Piper Aircraft Corp. 


BROAD CROSS-COUNTRY EXPERIENCE... 


BELIEVE our greatest problem in 

personal flying is that of building 
up broad cross country experience in 
the approximately 500,000 pilots who 
hold licenses today. Rather than 
have ene airplane wear out three or 
four owners, each owner should 
wear out a series of airplanes. To- 
day’s normal student gets so many 
“don'ts” and “be carefuls,” so much 
airport flying and so little sound 
cross country experience, that unless 
he is an overly bold type he never 
gets over a couple hundred miles from his local airport. 

We are selling today’s airplanes short. Let’s take the low- 
est priced airplane in our line—the Cessna two-place 120 
with an 85-h.p. engine. Wichita is in the middle of the United 
States. Yet you can still fly a Cessna 120 from Wichita to 
Washington, D. C., for instance, and come within about an 
hour of airline schedule—and do it regularly. I have done it 
many a day and the total out-of-pocket cost was under $20 
each trip for gasoline and oil. Yet the average flight instructor, 
I am afraid, would sell you some other means of transporta- 
tion. He has never tried it. 





Don Flower, Sales 
Manager, Cessna 
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LACK OF LANDING FIELDS .. . 


LYING some 30,000 miles cross- 

country each year, I find my land- 
ing fields range from small sage 
brush-covered cow pastures to dual 
runway metropolitan airports. From 
the pilots’ standpoint, I need only ask 
myself this one simple question and 
the answer comes back as an echo: 
“Lack of practical close-in landing 
fields.” 

Since the majority of our airports 
President, National are from four to 25 miles distant 
Flying Farmers Assn. from the business districts of our 
towns and cities, private flying has been operating under a 
most serious handicap. Overcome this problem and such 
things as high prices, poor service, overcharges, etc., will in 
time correct themselves. The present day airport setup is 
not only an inconvenience to those who choose to fly air- 
planes, it becomes the outstanding reason why the average 
businessman is and may continue to be an almost total 
stranger to private flying. 

In order to sell Mr. Public a piece of new merchandise one 
must get it before his eyes. Aviation has not done this. 


Forrest Watson 





UTILITY OF THE AUTOMOBILE .. . 


HAT PRIVATE flying needs most 

is an air vehicle which includes the 
quietness, safety, economy and util- 
ity of the automobile. 

Over one million young men and 
women have learned to fly during 
the past 10 years. Airports have in- 
creased by 38 per cent. Yet, during 
1946, the first post-war year with all 
these new pilots, more airports and 
favorable economic conditions, only 
36,670 civil aircraft were manufac- 
tured. In 1947, there were only 17,- 
717, a decrease of 48 per cent, while 1948 witnessed a drop to 
6,969. During this same period, the sale of automobiles in- 
creased. 

It clearly appears that too much emphasis has been placed 
on pilot training and airports in relation to research and de- 
velopment in the small plane field. 

The price of two or three super bombers spent in research, 
development, initial production, and time payment financing 
of a more useful aircraft for private and industrial flying, 
should not only solve the principal private flying problem, 
but a large percentage of our major military and civil avia- 
tion problems as well—and at a saving to the taxpayer. 





* 
A. B. McMullen, Execu- 
tive Secretary, NASAO 





LACK OF PUBLIC REALIZATION ... 
RIVATE FLYING’S biggest single 
problem is the lack of widespread 
public realization that modern pri- 
vate airplanes can make an invalu- 
able contribution to business effi- 
ciency. 

The state of the development of 
the post-war private airplane is ade- 
quate; the facilities for its use are 
adequate; and the level of skill of 
the available pilots is adequate. 
President, Generel While the first cost of any first-class 
Manager, Beech airplane is high, business does not 
measure the value of an investment primarily by first cost 
but generally by operational cost and results attained. 

Business men who use modern private airplanes often ex- 
press amazement at their utility and low operating cost. 

The attainment of a widespread public realization of the 
true business value of the personal airplane will create a re- 
spectable market volume. This volume in turn will improve 
the price situation; the distributor’s and dealer’s margins of 
annual profit; the number of airports; and all the other factors 
which will make personal flying better, but which can flow 
only from widespread ownership. 








John P. Gaty, Vice 
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Ride in the cockpit with Bill Odom as he 
flies 5,000 miles from Hawaii to New York. 


owl Dolr 


Author checks Bonanza he flew to set an interna- 
tional non-stop distance record for light airplanes. 


ROUTE OF LONGEST 


By BILL ODOM 


WO NEW INTERNATIONAL records were set on my re- 

cent flight from Honolulu, T. H., to Teterboro, N. J., in the 

Bonanza “Waikiki Beech.” The Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale in Paris has officially recognized the 4,957.240- 
mile flight as a new international distance record for light- 
planes. And the National Aeronautic Association, after instru- 
ment calibration by the National Bureau of Standards, has 
announced it is down in its books as the longest non-stop solo 
distance flight in the history of aviation. 

The flight really began when I climbed into the airplane and 
turned on my Lear VHF radio. I called the Honolulu tower 
and asked them for take-off instructions. I had filed my flight 
plans some 30 minutes before, and within a few seconds the 
Honolulu patrol car called me saying, “NX86040, here is your 
clearance. Are you ready to copy?” 

I grabbed a pencil and a pad of paper for the purpose and 
acknowledged that I was ready to copy. 

The tower came on the air. “NX80040, this is Honolulu 
Tower—Airways Traffic Control clearance Beechcraft Bonanza 
80040 from the Honolulu Airport to the Teterboro Air Ter- 
minal to cruise and maintain 5,000 feet until further advised.” 


NON-STOP SOLO FLIGHT 





Odom route officially 
covered 4,957.240 miles, 
though he actually flew 
about 5,300 miles in or- 
der to miss storm condi- 
tions on the West Coast. 
It was longest non-stop 
solo flight in history. 




















Bonanza used by Odom carried extra gas (124 gallons in wingtip tanks and 126 gallons in cabin tanks) but was nearly standard production model, 


The clearance came in such a calm matter-of-fact voice 
that I might have been sitting in the cockpit of a gigantic 
DC-6 with all of the electronic equipment and a large 





to handle 


crew most of the jobs on my non-stop flight of 
2,474 miles over the Pacific Ocean and 2,799 miles over 


continental United States to Teterboro Air Terminal. 

But I was alone, and my mind quickly reviewed the 
preparations which had been put into the airplane. I 
thought of the hours of engineering time, the excellence 
of the Beechcraft mechanics who had prepared the plane 
for the flight, and the many careful hours which had been 
spent checking the Continental Standard E185 engine. 
Everything had been done that could be done to make my 
flight fool-proof. I revved up the engine, released the 
brakes, and was off the ground after a 2,500-foot run. 

I ran a little farther than was. absolutely necessary in 
order to gain excess speed. It was a night take-off and I 
wanted to have plenty of performance when I left the 
ground. The Bonanza,.though its take-off weight was 
3,858 pounds, had a 160-féet per minute climb while the 
gear was down, but as soon as the gear was completely 
retracted I had 400-feet per minute rate of climb. 

As I swung out over Waikiki Beach, past Diamond 
Head, climbing to my cruising altitude of 5,000 feet, a B-17 
operated by the U. S. Air Force and equipped for air-sez 
rescue pulled in alongside, slightly behind and above me. 
He sat there for 900 miles over the Pacific Ocean, watch- 
ing me either visually or through his radar, 





As the lights of Honolulu faded behind and I leaned the 
engine, it seemed to me that instead of getting a smooth 
r.p.m. drop as I had on my test flights, the engine was just 
a little rough. I explained this to the boys in the B-17, 
more or less just to have something to say. They replied: 
“All single-engine airplanes go into automatic rough as 
soon as you lose sight of land.” 

They were right. When I passed over San Francisco 16 
hr. and 47 min. later, it suddenly began running just as 
smoothly as glass and it has run that way ever since. 

I maintained constant communication with the escorting 
B-17 through my VHF radio and did not take the time or 
energy to operate my CW set (telegraphic code set). I was 
trying to hold my code copy to a minimum, especially dur- 
ing the night hours where lighting was a problem. The 
B-17 carried out the long range communication. He was 
only a few yards from me and when he gave his own posi- 
tion he also gave mine. I was steering pre-computed 
headings by Sperry gyros and compass, and I was delighted | 
when, about one hour out of Honolulu, the navigator re- 
ported we were only one mile south of track. The entire 
flight was navigated by dead reckoning. This had proven 
amazingly accurate on my previous record flights when 
done in conjunction with gyros and compass and has 
proved beyond a doubt to me that the greatest ‘error en- ! 
countered in dead reckoning navigation jis in the inac- 
curate headings which are indicated’ by the standard 
magnetic compass. No alterations (Continued on, page 71) 
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HE NEWEST CALCULATIONS of the Air Force indi- 

cate that bombers are no longer the sitting ducks that 

armchair strategists have been figuring them for. This 
applies even to the propeller-driven B-36’s and B-50’'s. 

“They have the range,” the “experts” have been saying, 
“but not the speed to be anything but easy targets for 
fighters in the class of the F-80, F-84, and F-86.” 

With the new bomber taetics that have been worked 
out, the above statement just isn’t so. The bombers, as we 
shall see, are now operating under special conditions 
which are more than giving the fighters a run for their 
money. 

It was vitally necessary that new bomber tactics be de- 
vised to neutralize the speed and power of jet fighters. 
The destructive power of the A-bomb requires fewer 
bombers for a given mission, yet never before has it been 
so important that they all get through. Our geographical 
position demands that we have bombers with intercon- 
tinental range and so the use of escort fighters is a thing 
of the past. The modern bomber, therefore, must be a 
self-contained weapon and be able to outrun or outwit 
the enemy’s interceptors in the combat zone. 


By R. G. NAUGLE 


It was necessary that some sort of tactical cover, or 
mode of flying, be devised that would force the fighters to 
fight on terms dictated by our bombers. The blinding 
speed of a 600-m.p.h. jet bomber would allow it to do this 
but the fuel demanded would severely restrict range. 

Interception-free bomber sweeps into the target zone 
are now possible by flying along the protecting edge of the 
sonic barrier. Fast, short range, medium altitude jet 
bombers like the sweptwing Boeing B-47 can fly just be- 
low the speed of sound and keep ahead of even the fastest 
present-day subsonic fighters since both now have about 
the same critical Mach number and consequently the same 
top speed. This situation will exist until we break 
through into the supersonic world. However, their range 
is inadequate and must be stretched by some artificial 
means such as in-flight refueling. The recent B-50 flight 
around the world with four such refuelings proved the 
practicability of the idea but in-flight refueling involves 
the inherent risk of not making successful contact and 
thus jeopardizes delivery of the bomb. 

In fact, our present trailing-hose system, adapted from 
the British and used on transatlantic freight runs, is not 
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suited to high-speed jet bombers. The prospect of trail- 
ing several hundred feet of two- to three-inch hose 
through the air at 300 to 400 m.p.h. is not a happy one. To 
make use of the protecting sonic barrier, then, it would 
appear that a new means of aerial refueling will have to 
be developed in order to get the range. Even then, cer- 
tain operational risks would be involved under almost any 
circumstances. These risks are calculable but perhaps not 
acceptable. 

But there is another possibility and one that at the pres- 
ent time offers the same degree of protection as high speed. 
The sonic barrier has long captured the imagination of de- 
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Speed range between stalling.and onset of compress- 
ibility decreases to zero at plane's “altitude barrier.” 


signers and military men, but tacticians of strategic bomb- 
ing have suddenly realized that the “altitude barrier” lying 
somewhere in the stratosphere may also be used as a tac- 
tical cover. In fact, compared with the sonic, it would 
seem that the protection may be equal while the problems 
are less difficult. Being over the target at 45,000 feet and 
above the fighter’s effective combat ceiling would be just 
as effective as being at the same level and ahead of him. 
At the beginning of World War II, our Air Force was 
solidly committed to the principle of high-altitude, visual 
precision, daylight bombing. The British were committed 
to area bombing at night. Ac- (Continued on page 67) 





High-altitude long-range B-36D will have ceiling well over 40,000 feet, where it may be more than a match for planes similar to U.S. 
jet fighters. Bomber above has J-35 jet engines installed in B-47 pods, although the production version will utilize more powerful J-47 jets. 





CARTOONS BY FRANK ADAMS 






The passengers voted on whether to 
stop to eat in Albuquerque or fly direct to 






Los Angeles. The hungry segment won out. 













One stewardess, flying in rough air for 
the first time, startled the passengers 






when she knelt in the aisle and prayed. 





















"VE JUST FLOWN coast to coast and back with the 
99ers—those happy-go-lucky non-scheduled operators 
who sell tickets through travel bureaus and who are 
likely to be ruled off the airways if the scheduled airlines 
and the CAB have their way. The 99ers, in case you 
didn’t know, are so-named because they transport pas- 
sengers between the two coasts for $99. 

When I first considered vacationing in California I 
didn’t think I had time or money enough to make it. But 
the 99ers made it possible and I’m grateful to them. I not 
only enjoyed my stay in California, thank you, but com- 
bined in my trip the happier elements of three previous 
cross-country journeys—one by hitchhiking, the second 

B LARRY JACOBS by automobile with friends, and the third with the sched- 
y uled airlines. The latter was nice but it somewhat jarred 
my solvency. Hence my flying the non-skeds. 

° ° I stumbled upon the 99ers cold after being tempted by 
Flying cross-country with advertisements in Washington and New York papers 
promising a 12-hour transcontinental flight for a third less 
than the major airlines’ tariff. So I investigated. 

A friend with the Civil Aeronautics Administration in 
: Washington assured me that the 99ers’ planes had been 
still rates as an adventure. inspected for airworthiness and that their pilots, although 
not required to hold airline transport ratings, were ex- 
amined semiannually. He disconcerted me momentarily 


transcontinental non-skeds 






















The cowboys sprawled on 
the runway when the rope 
they had looped around prop 
to turn the engine slipped. 


by recalling that a non-sked DC-3, flying a chartered 
trip to the South in 1946, crashed in Virginia with a loss 
of 27 lives. But this hadn't happened on the transcon- 
tinental route and so I decided it didn’t count. I bought a 
ticket. 

Flying with the 99ers wasn’t only a cheaper journey; it 
seemed to me to be a sort of atomic-age swashbuckling. 
The starched formality of the scheduled airlines was miss- 
ing and in its place was the informality of a house party. 
The meals the non-skeds didn’t serve weren't missed, 
One of the stewardesses didn’t wear a uniform 
but none of Another 
stewardess became ill during rough flying over Arizona 
and a passenger promptly took over her duties. But that 
was trivial. The co-pilot told me that on one of their 
trips the stewardess. beset with rough -air for the first 


much. 
the passengers seemed to mind. 


time, knelt in the aisle and prayed. 

The money-saving methods of the non-skeds were ap- 
parent the moment I arrived ‘at National Airport, Wash- 
ington, on the night of my departure. A porter informed 
me that the 99ers had no leased quarters there and di- 
rected me to the CAA operations office, a portion of which 
was utilized as a waiting room for economy-minded tour- 
sts 


Five othe: 


passengers and I spent a half hour in this 














office, just off the loading apron, speculating about which 


of the non-skeds would come in from New York to take 
us west. We had been told when we arranged for pas- 
sage with the ticket agency that we'd fly with any one of 
five lines associated with it. When a Trans-American 
Airways DC-3 arrived it didn’t taxi up on the apron to 
receive us. We were told that it didn’t have permission 
to load there. The six of us were directed to a Jeep with 
no top which trundled us to the edge of the airport and 
the waiting plane. 

Inside the converted war surplus transport, the economy 
motif was in sharper focus. The seats were reasonably 
comfortable but there were no reading lights, no air vents, 
no overhead racks. The stewardess took my topcoat and 
hung it over a length of pipe in the réar. We were barely 
out of Washington when she returned and asked. if I'd 
have coffee. When I said yes she discovered that the stove 
wasn't working. She called the co-pilot and he took the 
electric cord up front to work on it. Six hours later, as 
we were approaching Kansas City, the stewardess marched 
triumphantly down the aisle and proudly presented me 
with’a steaming cup. 

Meanwhile the plane had refueled at Dayton. We lost 
a passenger there. He was a young New Yorker headed 
for his wedding in California (Continued on page 58) 
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<anonia’s’ Record Hight 


“There was just one direction—up!”’ 
Sailplane pilot John Robinson tells 
how he felt on record-smashing hop. 


ee 


Record-breakers John Robinson and glider Zanonia rode a powerful "standing wave" near Bishop, Calif., in January to set three new soaring marks. 
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By JOHN ROBINSON 


HOUSANDS of baggy-eyed US. citizens were dosing 

themselves with seltzers and piling ice packs on their 

heads the morning of January 1, 1949. While they be- 
moaned their excesses of the previous night, I prepared 
to get high in a different way. In fact, that morning I 
didn’t realize I would probably get higher than any other 
New Year’s celebrant—and that I would do it in a glider. 

At Bishop, Calif., a village located in the Owens Valley 
midway between two 13,000-foot mountain ranges, I was 
looking forward to a soaring pilot’s holiday. I wanted to 
fly in the violent air that accompanies a “standing wave.” 
These waves occur downwind of mountain ridges during 
conditions of strong winds (over 25 m.p.h.) if there is a 
temperature inversion or frontal surface low enough to be 
involved. Soaring in the waves is specialized fun because 
they are more powerful and go higher than any other type 


of lift. 


GLIDER EXPERT 


John Robinson, nationally-known glider enthu- 
siast of Arcadia, Calif., established records in 
three classifications on his spectacular flight, 
January 1, 1949: (1) U.S. record for altitude 
gained above low point in single-place gliders 
(24,200 feet), (2) U.S. record for absolute al- 
titude above sea level (33,500 feet), and (3) 
international record for absolute altitude above 
sea level (pending FAI recognition) of 33,500 
feet. Robinson also holds the U.S. distance rec- 
ord of 325 miles for single-place gliders, and 
is a three-time American Soaring Champion. 


To the west of Bishop Airport I could see the Sierra 
Nevadas, with peaks thrusting up beyond 14,000 feet. 
And to the east, the White and Inyo mountains bulged up 
against the skyline. Conditions seemed ideal. The “stand- 
ing wave” had been found often at Bishop, and the 
Weather Bureau forecast strong winds over the Sierra 
Nevadas. 

Northwest of Bishop, a series of lenticular clouds were 
stacked above each other, rising in almost perfect sym- 
metry to incalculable height. Southward, I could see the 
end of a long roll cloud, further evidence of the wave con- 
dition. Despite a 44° temperature, snow was on the 
ground and the air was numbing. 

I took off in my glider, Zanonia, on double tow at 12:25 
p.m. The accompanying sailplane, the Orlik, was piloted 
by its owner, Paul MacCready. Our BT-13 tow plane, 
piloted by Dick Lyon, towed us west about 10 miles to the 
approaches of the Sierra Nevada range. Within 20 min- 
utes we reached a tow altitude of 10,000 feet (6,000 feet 
above take-off) and released into turbulent air below a 
lenticular cloud area. The tow plane rapidly disappeared 
downward as my variometer (a sensitive rate-of-climb 
especially designed for gliders) indicated a climb of 1,000 
f.p.m. We were close to the east side of Mt. Tom, 13,649 

et high, with a west wind blowing. After three circles, 
Paul disappeared westward. 


began a climb to cloudbase. The clear air under the 











c boiled and churned like water in a_ coffeepot. 
The up and down drafts had such sharp edges that the 
s would pitch or dive violently to exaggerated atti- 
tudes. Once, while indicating 60 m.p.h. airspeed, the nose 
pitched up past 80°, nearly vertical, standing the plane 
on its tail, then levelling it out again without stalling. 
My stall speed is 44 m.p.h. Seconds later I was thrown 
into a vertical nose down position because my tail was 
still in an updraft while my wing had entered a down- 
draft. Airspeed changed only from 6) to 70 m.p.h. in this 
1euver as I pulled the control stick back while hang- 
in the safety belt. The glider had been literally 
slapped down from beneath me. 

I had one small cause for gloating. The week before 
I had thoroughly vacuumed the Zanon‘a’s interior. I 
would otherwise have been sneezing and choking in a 
cloud of dust. 

Adding to the general discomfort, frost coated the in- 
side of the canopy, making visibility poor. The sunshine 
raised the cockpit temperature to a comfortable 60°, but 
the air outside was below freezing. Moisture from my 
breath, combining with the warm air, was responsible for 
the frost. Eventually I fought into an updraft large 
enough to permit circling without getting more “down” 
than “up” in each turn. I spiralled to cloudbase at about 
12,000 feet and continued to climb within the cloud, on 
instruments, to 16,000 feet in much smoother air. This 
lift was definitely wave action, but the cloud made it im- 
possible to observe its exact pattern. Breaking out of the 
soup, I searched vainly for additional lift. 

After covering the area I decided this particular wave 
was being disrupted by changing winds and would not go 
higher for the present. With (Continued on page 52) 
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“Wave action" clouds south of Bishop included alto-cumulus, with 
base 9,000 feet above ground and, above it, lenticular-stratus. 








Looking south from Bishop, Robinson's climb path is in- 
dicated. Near Independence, he reached record 33,500 ft. 





WIND CONDITIONS AIDED FLIGHT 
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Looking north before take-off at Bishop, Robinson saw a 
series of lenticular clouds, indicating a "standing wave." 
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Prof. Lynn Bollinger of Harvard is a six-footer, yet 
looks small beside Helioplane's nine-foot propeller. 















Joseph Garside, president of E. W. Wiggins, whose 
shop built the plane, examines the leading edge. slat. 



















OR THE FIRST TIME the aviation industry has cre- 

ated an airplane that can operate from a tiny one-way 

strip less than a block long right in the heart of built-up 
areas—and at the same time is sufficiently quiet to arouse 
no objection from its neighbors. It is as easy to fly as any 
other three-control lightplane and can be flown and ma- 
neuvered at less than 30 m.p.h. with no risk of stalling. 

As it sat on the hardstand in front of the E. W. Wiggins 
hangar at Boston Metropolitan Airport, Norwood, Mass., 
last month, it appeared, from a distance, to be just another 
conventional fabric-covered strut-braced monoplane. But 
closer examination revealed leading-edge slats, full-span 
flaps, and an odd-looking split vertical rudder. Hanging 
on the nose was an outsize propeller that looked as if it 
had been borrowed from a fast Air Force fighter. 

It is called the “Helioplane,” a name that is meant to 
imply that it is an aircraft with virtually the landing and 
low-flight characteristics of a helicopter—combined with 
he speed and simplicity of an airplane. The Helioplane 
was designed by Otto C. Koppen, Professor of Aeronau- 
tical Engineering at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. The performance requirements were laid out by Dr. 
Lynn Bollinger of Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, a former airline pilot and fixed-base 
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operator. 

Here is what the Helioplane has been designed to ac- 
C ymplish: 
@ To land and take off with full gross load in standard 
till air in less than 100 feet, and to clear a 50-foot obsta- 
cle from rest in well under 300 feet. This means ability 
to land or take off into a 10 m.p.h. wind in less than 50 feet 
@ To approach with flaps down at about 30 m.p.h., yet 
to have the ability, with flaps partially retracted, to in- 





29 
crease airspeed and maintain a comfortable 20 to 30 m.p.h. 
ground speed. 

@ To be not only spin-proof but absolutely stall-proof. 
Flying at 30 m.p.h. the Helioplane’s wing is still 14° below 
the stall angle—as good as a normal plane at cruise. 

@ To be as quiet in flight as a passing automobile. 

@ Despite the slow-speed performance, to cruise with 
full gross load at 108 m.p.h. with a Continental 85-h.p. 
engine at 75 percent power. 

If the Helioplane reaches these performance goals, and 
if it is put into large-scale production as seems likely, it 
can well revolutionize private flying. 

No precise checks had been run on cruising speeds up 
to press time, but several slow speed flights had been 
made down the mile-long runway, clocked by a car driven 
at the Helioplane’s wing tip. There was a direct cross- 
wind of perhaps 2 m.p.h. The plane flew with full con- 
trol under 30 m.p.h. There was no semblance of stall or 
mushing. The landing roll was well under 100 feet. 

The only take-offs so far checked were with only the 
pilot aboard and without full gross load. The plang was 
off the ground and flying in perhaps 65 feet. In every 
case it was climbing before it passed the measured 100- 
foot mark, and in every case it was off the ground before 
the pilot could get his throttle all the way in. The test 
pilot is John W. Phillips. He says simply: “The Helio- 
plane’s take-off performance will more than meet the 
designer's claims.” 

The Helioplane has a gross weight of 1,250 pounds and 
an empty weight of 745 pounds, permitting a payload of 
about 500 pounds. It is not a trick stripped-down airplane. 
It has everything standard lightplanes have and then some 
—including starter, generator, battery, radio, Goodyear 





































































Attractive cockpit of Helioplane has conventional gauges 
and instruments, itcluding radio and bank and turn indicator. 


Split rudder of craft is one of Prof. Koppen's new develop- 
ments. There is automatic linkage in plane's control system. 











cross-wind landing gear and an Aeromatic prop. 

The search for a lightplane with its performance ability 
goes back more than four years to a time when Professor 
Bollinger was asked by a major airframe manufacturer 
to make a survey of the post-war lightplane market. 

His conclusions were pessimistic. In the face of wide- 
spread estimates of a 300,000 airplane market, Bollinger’s 
findings indicated that about 38,000 planes might be man- 
ufactured in the United States during the first post-war 
year—actually there were about 35,000—and that there- 
after the market would weaken rapidly. This is exactly 
what happened. 

He decided then that “the fundamental problem with 
private flying in most parts of the country was—and still 
is—the inaccessibility of the places you can fly present day 
planes to and from—the airport location in other words.” 

“At the time of this earlier survey we concluded that 
an absolute minimum requirement for a mass market was 
a plane that would use a one-way strip with not over 900 
feet between 50-foot obstacles—or 600 feet on the ground 
if there were no obstacles,” Bollinger says. 

“That naturally was an arbitrary judgment. Subse- 
quently, when post-war personal flying began to develop, 
we discovered that these specifications would have been 
inadequate. Higher income neighborhoods generally re- 
fused to permit flight strips of any kind—primarily be- 
cause of noise. 

“That added a second requirement: quiet airplanes.” 

The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics early 
in 1947 demonstrated the principles of aircraft quieting 
on a modified L-5 and has since financed basic research 
on noise reduction through the Aeronautical Research 
Foundation—which was founded in the interest of per- 
sonal aircraft development. Bollinger, by the way, serves 
as Executive Director of the Aeronautical Research Foun- 
dation, but the ARF has no connection with the new air- 
plane which uses a basic design developed by Koppen long 
before the ARF was formed. 

Although the propeller-quieting arrangement developed 
by the Foundation might properly have been used on the 
new airplane—since the information is freely available to 
all manufacturers—nevertheless Koppen elected to use 
different mechanical methods. He has used a two-blade 
propeller (instead of the ARF’s selection of four) and has 
used an engine quieting arrangement called a “hush-box” 
which he patented several years ago. Both employ the 
basic noise reduction principles demonstrated by NACA. 

A number of companies and designers were even then 
working on ultra-high- 
lift devices. Bollinger 
in his search for a 
marketable design dis- 
carded the best boun- 
dary-layer-control ar- 
rangement he was then 
able to find as being 
too complex. He 
thought roadable autos 
might have a future— 
but not soon—and 
even the low-cost heli- 
copter appeared too far 
away from mass use. 
Willard Custer’s chan- 
nel wing is another 
proposed high lift de- 
vice that has seemed 
to offer possibilities for 
the kind of safety and 


Side view of Helioplane shows flaps and leading edge slats extended. Big propeller turns only about utility being sought. 
1,200 r.p.m., helps keep plane quiet. Bulge under nose and belly contains Koppen's “hush box" muffler. (Cont. on page 77) 
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Author signs voucher after flight. Army author- 


izes maximum payment of $8.50 solo, $10 dual. 


Spare time flying course 
keeps Army liaison pilots 
in trim for military duty 
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Liaison pilot Dario Politella (in cockpit), Army combat vet, flies on weekends at Army expense to maintain his lightplane proficiency. 


Weekend Grasshoppers... 


By DARIO POLITELLA 


First Lieutenant, Field Artillery Reserve 


N WORLD WAR II battle theaters, unarmed lightplanes were the 
eyes of the field artillery. Liaison pilots in the vulnerable little 
“Grasshoppers” spotted targets for the big guns in Africa. They 

took off from improvised baby flat-tops to guide the Anzio landings, 
flew overhead during the D-Day assaults, served on the front lines 
during the march to the Elbe and the peace. In the Pacific, they 
hovered over jungles to locate Jap concentrations for U.S. artillery 
below. 

To do the job, the grasshopper pilots developed sharp dare-devil 
skills unlike those of the Air Force's fighter or bomber pilots. 

They were the boys who knew how to handle the lightplane. They 
weren't technicians with years of high-powered experience; they 
were men grounded in the fundamentals of handling small craft 
found on every airfield in the U.S. 

The Army does not intend to lose their combination’ of battle ex- 
perience and lightplane flying proficiency. 

Last year more than 1,000 liaison pilots took weekend “refresher’ 
courses in planes similar to the rugged little craft they flew during 
the war. They did it to keep their touch, to sharpen the skills they 
already had acquired, or to work for advanced ratings. 

This year, these same pilots and hundreds of other eligibles, will 
fly longer hours (maximum annual time has been increased from 
48 to 100 hours) with the Government footing the bills. 

My own case, I believe, is typical. I fly each Saturday and Sunda 
morning at Ward's Air Service, Syracuse (N.Y.) Municipal Airport 
After a short hangar-flying session with (Continued on page 62 



























































NE THING can be said with certainty about Louis Ar- 
thur Johnson’s tenure as Secretary of Defense—it will b 


be worth watching. t 
The big, bald, 58-year-old defense chief is tough, ag- F 
gressive and even tactless. The startling abruptness with fi 
t 


which he entered upon his new task—in direct contrast 


4 with the persuasion technique used by his predecessor, c 

e ara OXICd James Forrestal—has shaken the occupants of the Penta- a 
gon, from the top brass to the lowliest private. S 

But, like Forrestal, he will still have to cope with the 


interservice rivalries, and Washington wiseacres are won- 
° “ef . . . . | 
A re nson dering if his flying start, like so many others in the na- 1 


tion’s capital, may not yet be grounded with a bump. s 
His success or failure will be gauged largely by the ex- ll 
tent President Truman backs him up. It is no secret that V 
Johnson has made some remarks that come pretty close I 
to being a public threat to his subordinates that they must € 
toe the line or be fired, and in any top drawer firing he'll 
need Presidential blessing. r 
While only time will tell, Washington observers are in- I 
clined toward the belief that the Johnson appointment t 


augurs well for airpower and the Air Force in particular. s 
They point to Johnson’s background and to his business 
connections. As assistant secretary of war before World E 
War II, he pushed the B-17 (Flying Fortress) construc- \ 
tion program. He has been a director of Consolidated E 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation, maker of the huge B-36 r 
bomber, on which the Air Force relies so heavily as “the s 
plane of tomorrow.” It should be said in passing that he is 
resigned this directorship, as well as other business con- F 


nections, upon taking office. 











Defense Secretary Louis A. Johnson, 58, was a prewar 
Assistant Secretary of War. He led fight for air power. 







By JOHN A. GILES 







The military's new boss can't 


be branded with any one label. He 







is tough, aggressive 






and a hard-boiled administrator. 










The “Cabinet” with which Johnson started had already begun to 
break up as FLYING went to press. Air Force Secretary Symington, 
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At the time of his appointment Johnson was described 
by President Truman as being in agreement with him on 
the adequacy of a 48-group Air Force as provided in the 
President’s budget and it is not likely that the new de- 
fense chief will suddenly overturn Forrestal’s “balanced 
team” of national defense. However, there is every indi- 
cation that Johnson, like Winston Churchill, sees airpower 
as the weapon of the future and that he believes that the 
sea and ground forces will! play an increasingly secondary 

ole 

Since he was an insistent and effective advocate of 
heavy bombers when that was not a popular position and 
since it is well known that he has kept up an active air 
interest since he left office, it is most unlikely that Johnson 
will start in by suppressing the Air Force chiefs in their 
present unconcealed efforts to get more long-range bomb- 
ers 

At any rate, his appointment appears to have caused 
more worry to the Navy than to the Air Force and there 
have been reports that the Navy’s top officials greatly fear 
the vast concentration of defense power proposed for the 
secretary by the President. 

A backward look at the Johnson record under President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is startling even to those who recall 
vaguely that he fought to prepare the Army until Mr. 
Roosevelt sacrificed him to political considerations. The 
new secretary's prophetic attitude is the more remarkable 
since it came in the murky post-Munich period when few 
politicians showed vision and those who did, like Mr. 
Roosevelt, usually trimmed it to fit their political interests. 

Johnson became Assistant Secretary of War in 1937. 


33 
Late the following year the President made him chairman 
of a national defense power committee. Mr. Roosevelt 
heard its report and then announced that the administra- 
tion and utilities would make peace because in case of 
war power shortages might develop in industrial areas 
and, for lack of munitions, our forces might be defeated. 
The New Dealers yelled murder; the pacifists ditto. But 
the plan went through. 

Then Johnson urged upon President Roosevelt an ex- 
panded air force and passed word that Goering had more 
men working in a single airplane factory than the United 
States had in its whole airplane industry. Mr. Roosevelt 
was impressed; said that the National Youth Administra- 
tion would train 20,000 airplane mechanics and pilots. 
Johnson said he ought to make it 200,000. 

Meanwhile, he routed Army officers from their chairs 
and dispatched them to 20,000 factories for a look-see. He 
then designated 10,000 of these factories for future war 
purposes and had them taught how to adapt their facilities 
to defense purposes. 

He began to press for a mass production airplane in- 
dustry and pushed the B-17 program. 

Crediting him with sincerity a liberal weekly moaned: 
“He is honest, he only wants to build as many planes as 
Col. Gen. Goering. He is envisaging a war equal to World 
War I; he does not even exclude the sending of a great 
citizen Army to fight in Europe or Asia.” 

By this time Secretary of War Woodring—whom John- 
son called a “sincere pacifist’—was writhing; the isola- 
tionists were furious. President Roosevelt, knowing the 
score. had determined to get rid (Continued on page 72) 
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left, was restive, Army Secretary Royall had resigned, and Navy 


ngton, Secretary Sullivan, right, reportedly had asked to be relieved. 











Johnson smiles as wife of- 
fers congratulations follow- 
ing swearing-in ceremonies 
at the Pentagon. The Secre- 
tary will direct activities of 
the three armed services 
from Secretary of Army 
Royall's former plush office. 








Cath of office is administered by Chief Justice 
Vinson with ex-Secretary Forrestal as a witness. 














































; ~ Airplanes and rotorplanes get 
the Number 4 right-of-way 


Airships have the 


RIGHT-OF-WAY 


Converging aircraft must give way in the order illustrated above. 
The priority is based on the degree of control and maneuverabil- 
ity. Aircraft in distress, however, get top priority for landing. 





Number 3 right-of-way 


This glider pilot 
has a Number 2 
right-of-way 
















Number 1 right-of-way goes to 





. pilots in fixed or free balloons 


Traffic Rules of the Air 


The essential air traffic regulations are 
easy to understand. Here's an explanation 
keyed to the appropriate rule in the CAR. 


ship’s captain, you are in absolute command. Any 

decision you make in the interest of safety is final, 
whether you are flying an airliner or a tandem training 
plane. All the facilities that have been established to aid 
pilots are, in the last analysis, only aids. In no way do they 
force a pilot to take action against his better judgment. 

But as a pilot, what kind of a captain would you be if 
you did not know the basic traffic rules of the air? What 
unnecessary and foolish risks would you not take for 
yourself, your plane and your passengers? 

Studying the air traffic rules as they are found in Part 
60, Air Traffic Rules of the Civil Air Regulations, is apt to 
be a tedious and difficult task. The “legalese” with which 
they are presented there inspire neither attention nor un- 
derstanding. When learned at all, they are learned by 
rote and often soon forgotten. To explain the background 
of the Air Traffic Rules, the CAA has recently published 


A A PILOT, you are captain of your airplane. Like a 


a guide* from which this article is adapted. It is not in- 
tended as an interpretation of Part 60, but rather as an 
aid to understanding it. 


60.0 GENERAL 

60.00 Scope 

All aircraft flying anywhere in the United States and 
its possessions are subject to compliance with the Civil 
Air Regulations. This includes military aircraft. When 
military operations require noncompliance with these 
rules, prior notice is given to the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics or his representative. With this advance 
knowledge, other air traffic can be planned and routed for 
complete safety. Operations which require deviation from 
the provisions of Part 60, such as air races or meets, 
dusting and seeding operations, are conducted under the 





* Air Traffic Rules Guidebook, for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 10 cents. 
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terms and conditions of a waiver issued by the Adminis- 
trator. 


60.01 Authority of the Pilot 

The pilot of an aircraft is in absolute command of it. 
No hard and fast set of rules can be devised which will 
cover without exception all the conditions and circum- 
stances with which pilots are confronted. An emergency 
may force the pilot to take action inconsistent with the 
rules for his safety’s sake. 

If a report of alleged violation is filed against the pilot, 
the Administrator requests the pilot to answer the allega- 
tion in writing, describing the circumstances. If the action 
is taken in good faith to escape hazard to person and 
property, no further mention is made of the incident 
(says the CAA). 

When an emergency requires air traffic control to give 
priority to an aircraft, even though no deviation of the 
rules is involved, the situation is considered different be- 
cause traffic may be disrupted with possible danger to 
others. In that case, the pilot is obligated to make a full 
report to the Administrator within 48 hours explaining 
why such priority was necessary. The information is sup- 
posed to help CAA prevent future similar occurrences. 


60.1 GENERAL FLIGHT RULES 


60.101 Preflight Action 

Every flight includes some sort of preflight action. An 
inspection of the plane may be enough for a local flight 
around the airport. A close study of weather map, air- 
port facilities en route, fuel requirements, alternate 
courses of action, and so forth are necessary before start- 
ing cross-country. All this comes naturally to the ex- 
perienced pilot and should be mastered by the inex- 
perienced. A few minutes of planning before each flight 
may prevent many hours of grief. 


60.102 Careless or Reckless Operation 

The rule says: “No person shall operate an aircraft in 
a careless or reckless manner so as to endanger the life 
or property of others.” If all pilots could agree on what 
constitutes careless or reckless operation, this rule alone 
would suffice for entire Part 60. But because they can’t 
agree, provisions have to be made for special conditions. 
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1,000 Feet 





CONTROL ZONE MINIMUMS 
Visible flight rule operation in control zones requires a minimum 
three-mile visibility and 1,000-foot ceiling unless authoriza- 
tion is received from air traffic control. See chart on page 66. 





500 Feet 


PASS ON THE RIGHT 


When two aircraft are approaching head-on, it is the duty of 
each pilot to alter course to the right. When they are converg- 
ing, the plane with the other on its right must alter course. 


60.103 Air Space Restricted Areas 

The Administrator designates as “danger areas” certain 
airspace where activities hazardous to air traffic are un- 
derway. These activities could be anti-aircraft firing 
practice, intensive instrument training, and so forth. The 
danger areas are plainly marked on aeronautical charts. 
Flight through them is restricted. If flight through them 
is necessary, prior permission from the agency having 
jurisdiction over the area should be obtained. Other areas, 
known as airspace reservations, are designated by execu- 
tive order of President of the United States. Such a reser- 
vation protects the White House and Capitol in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for instance. 


60.104 Right-of-Way 

With the steady increase of air traffic, the need for a 
regulated flow of traffic became obvious. Section 60.104 
sets up right-of-way rules for several conditions of flight. 
Top priority is given to aircraft in distress in order to 
allow the pilot to land safely and quickly and with as 
little maneuvering as possible. 

Aircraft converging must give way in following order: 
airplanes and rotorcraft to airships, gliders, and balloons; 
airships to gliders and balloons; and gliders to balloons. 
This priority is based on the degree of control and 
maneuverability of the aircraft involved. 

When two or more aircraft of the same type or cate- 
gory are converging, the well known rule of “right is 
right” becomes effective, and the aircraft having the other 
on its right must alter its course. 

When one aircraft tows another, the maneuvering 
ability of the tow ship is reduced considerably; therefore 
this type of aircraft has priority over any other aircraft 
having mechanical power. 

When two aircraft are approaching head-on, it is the 
duty of each pilot to alter his course to the right so that 
the danger of collision is completely avoided. 

An aircraft that is overtaking and passing another is 
obliged to alter its course to the right and give the over- 
taken aircraft right-of-way. This rule is eminently sensi- 
ble because the pilot of the plane being overtaken is not 
likely to be aware of the other’s (Continued on page 65) 
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One of last photos of Lincoln Beachey, showing him 
breaking his own loop-the-loop record, was taken by 
E. Carl Wallen from a flying boat at the Panama-Pa- 
A few days 
later, Beachey began flying a new monoplane designed 


cific Exposition in San Francisco, 1915. 


to give better acrobatic performance than his older 
biplanes. On one of his first hops, the wings crum- 
pled 3,000 feet above San 
strapped in seat, was killed in the subsequent crash. 


Francisco. Beachey, 
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Jhe daring barnstormers who 
flew pre-1917 crates were a 
strange race of adventurers. 


OF EARLY AVIATION 


By HARRY VAN DEMARK 


ETWEEN 1910 AND 1914 a strange race of adventurers 
appeared on the American scene—hard-faced citizens 
in checkered caps and Norfolk suits who herded to- 

gether at the far end of the bar and talked about things 
ordinary men couldn’t understand. They were profes- 
sional aviators—the rowdiest adventurers the U.S. had 
produced since John Paul Jones, Andy Jackson, Kit Car- 
son and John C. Fremont. 

At no time were more than 100 of them flying—and of 
these, perhaps no more than 50 attained any fame. 

But they considered themselves of God’s annointed. 
The average clan member built his own plane by rule of 
thumb and flew it by instinct. He averaged three or four 
crashes a year, with various ribs and legs as routine dam- 
ages—professional wear-and-tear so to speak. If he could 
still hobble into his plane after three years, he was con- 
sidered an old master. 

Few of the swashbucklers lived long enough to fly in 
World War I, but a number saw active service in Mexico. 
The first aviator to fly in armed hostilities was Hector 
Worden, well-known exhibition pilot from the Southwest. 
In 1911 Worden was hired by the Mexican Constitutional 
Government to try bombing and scouting from a plane. 
He was given a salary of $1,500 a month, U.S. money, and 
was commissioned a captain in the Madero forces, then 
seeking to overthrow the Diaz regime. 

Worden had a Moisant monoplane with a Gnome en- 
gine rated at 50 h.p. Though the engine actually was ca- 
pable of delivering only 36 h.p., it was in those days a 
cyclone of power. Main activity of the rebels was tearing 
up railroads and dynamiting bridges, so Worden elected 
to patrol the lines via air and drop bombs on suspicious 
persons or gatherings. 

From 1,000 feet, Worden said later, it was hard to tell 
friend from foe. So occasionally he made mistakes, scor- 
ing bulls-eyes on all and sundry near the railroad tracks. 
Despite bullets that riddled his plane on several occasions, 
Worden was never wounded. But he lost his fervor. 

After several months he resigned his commission and 
returned to his former occupation of exhibition flying in 
the U.S. Flying at a Dallas, Tex., state fair, he was seized 
with a heart attack while 2,000 feet in the air and died, 
according to medical evidence, before he struck the 
ground. 

A couple of years later, Pancho Villa heard about air- 
planes and swore through his mustachios, por Dios, he 
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PHOTOS FROM A BARNSTORMER’S ALBUM 
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was making headlines as America’s fore- : ee 
most pilot when this rere photograph was Plone versus auto was 2 hair stunt when Lincoln Beachey and Ber- 
taken at Elkhart, Ind., fairgrounds. He was ney Oldfield were pitted against each other in a series of exhibitions in 
first to loop-the-loop in U. S.. in 1913. 1914. Most of the reces were close, and the airplane didn't always win. 





The records don't reveal who sold hin f jutting out in front of him. When the p 

junk that was smuggled across the inything, the ground for instance, the pilot got 

as scarcely a plane in the lot that A crowd of US. pilots headed southwestwa 
wars. Among them were adventurers with name 

sht Model B’s—machines that ever Mayes, Farnum, Fish, Rhineheart, Micky McGuire, 

They had the size and general con- Bill Heth. and Borgenthal—most of them from Cl 





rch Twin-propeller biplanes Mayes was killed in a collision with an adobe 
by a forest of struts and a net- letails of McGuire’s death are missing. F 
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sat on the lowe wing with his whil tl air. and his glide (Cont 

















Low-priced four-placer cruises at 112 m.p.h., has top speed of 125 m.p.h. on 115 h.p. Lycoming. Gross weight of the Clipper (desig- 
nated PA-16) is 1,650 pounds, empty weight 850 pounds. Span is 29.3 feet, length 20.1 feet, height 6.2 feet. Cruising range is 480 miles. 
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instrument panel contains compass, airspeed indicator, tachom- Cross-over exhaust system of the Clipper gives added horse- 


eter, altimeter, ammeter, oil temperature, oil pressure gauges. power through effective scavenging of engine's exhaust gases 
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Piper Clioper 





Lowest-priced four-place personal plane sells for $2,995. 


OUR PERSONS can now fly from Atlantic City to New 

York City and return, a round trip distance of 200 air 

miles, in less than two hours, for only $1 per person 
spent for gas and oil. The Piper Clipper which offers this 
performance is a four-place plane selling for less than 
$3,000. 

This means that pilots, who because of initial cost have 
had to be content with slower two-place tandem ships, 
can now carry friends or family at cruising speeds well 
over 100 m.p.h. on less than seven gallons of gasoline per 
hour. 

The Piper Clipper, which Piper also designates PA-16, 
is being merchandised like an automobile. If you want 
a plain model, without the trimmings, the standard Clipper 
is available for $2,995. For $100 extra, the de luxe model 
offers a fancy interior and paint job (extra coats of dope). 
From there, it’s up to the customer. You can stop at 
$2,995 or $3,095 or go on for more. 

Two-way Belmont radio, lights (navigation, instrument 
and cockpit) and wheel fenders are all available as op- 
tional extras. These accessories bear reasonable price 
tags in keeping with the amazingly low cost of the Clipper. 
Your own particular flying needs will dictate just which 
accessories you want. I think Piper wisely followed auto 
sales procedure by pricing the accessories as extras. A 
pilot who does not intend to fly after sunset 
will not have to pay for lights. Similarly, a 
rancher who flies the barbed wire compass 
doing fence checks does not need a two-way 
radio. The wheel fenders at $58.80 add a lot 
to lines and appearance and are equipped 
with a rubber step pad. The fenders allow 
plenty of room for even the highest chocks. 

The Piper company also followed the prec- 
edent set by automotive engineers in design 
ratio. The Clipper is a small airplane, judg- 
ing by outside measurements and appear- 
ance. Yet the interior is suprisingly roomy. 
Two six-footers are comfortable in either 
front or back seats and the seat width in front 
is better than in many two-place side-by- 
side craft. There are two doors, right front 
and left rear, for easy access to either seat. A 50-pound 
baggage compartment is located behind the hinged and 
removable rear seat. This baggage compartment can 
easily accommodate two husky suitcases. 

Jim Mac Veigh, sales manager for Atlantic Aviation 
Service in Wilmington, Del., flew De Luxe Model Piper 
Clipper N 5213H down to Atlantic City on Monday, March 
28. Atlantic Aviation, Piper distributors in this area, 
placed the plane at my disposal for an all day check flight. 

I have always been inclined to discount enthusiasm by 
manufacturers, distributors and salesmen. It is their job 
to sell airplanes. After flying the Clipper, I needed no 
convincing. It sold itself. If the Clipper, priced at $750 
per seat, did nothing but carry four people better than 
100 m.p.h. on a little over six gallons of gas, it would be 
sales talk enough. Actually, the plane’s performance with 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This series of articles is planned 
to help the pilot and prospec- 
tive plane owner evaluate air- 
craft now on the market. Only 
aircraft holding a CAA Type 
Certificate are flown. The au- 
thors evaluate each aircraft 
through the eyes of the average 
private pilot who flies an air- 
plane for business or recreation. 





a 115 h.p. Lycoming engine is better than I had antici- 
pated. 

The wind was blowing 25 m.p.h. with gusts up to 35 
when I taxiied out for take-off. Jim Mac Veigh pointed 
out the starter button, located under the front left edge 
of the pilot’s seat. After that I was on my own. I asked 
one of the local pilots to ride along in the front seat with 
me because I wanted to test the Clipper’s two-passenger 
performance. 

The airport hangar doors were closed and the “No Fly- 
ing” sign was up for the day because of the strong wind. 
This didn’t stop the Clipper. I taxied out with no 
trouble. Cross wind, the plane didn’t exhibit any lean- 
ing tendencies. This is probably due to the shock cord 
landing gear and short wing span. With the 25 m.p.h. 
cross wind on the ground, full rudder plus just a little 
brake (the Clipper has toe brakes) held the plane straight 
ahead. I experienced no difficulty in turning the PA-16 
out of the wind while taxiing on the ground. 

Visibility on the ground is good. I could see the run- 
way only a short distance ahead of the nose, and on 
either side, even from a three-point attitude. The Ly- 
coming revved up to 2200 r.p.m. on the ground. (Sense- 
nich prop). I gunned the engine and exactly one min- 
ute later was at 800 feet, well past the boundary of the 
airport. From 1,000 to 3,000 feet the rate of 
climb averaged 900 feet per minute. 

This rate of climb seemed about equal to 
that of the 90-h.p. PA-11. We had 27 gallons 
of gas aboard during the first take-off. Total 
gas capacity is 30 gallons. The safety advan- 
tage of a high rate of climb is apparent. You 
can reach a safe turning altitude by the time 
the Clipper crosses the far boundary of most 
airports. If engine failure does occur during 
take-off, it is possible to execute a 360° turn 
and get back to the airport from an altitude 
of 400 to 600 feet. 

At 3,000 feet I checked the stall character- 
istics of the Clipper carrying two passengers. 
The buzzer connected with the Safe Flight 
Indicator (installed on all Clippers for $45 
extra) had been removed for repairs. Jim Mac Veigh 
told me that it sounded a warning at 50 m.p.h. indicated 
air speed. 

If this had been the case, the SFI would have buzzed at 
5 to 10 miles above stalling speed in N5213H. With 1,500 

+ 
r.p.m. (power stall) the airspeed needle fell all the way 
back to 40 m.p.h. (minimum reading) before the nose 
dipped slightly. With power on, the stall is really only a 
mild oscillation of the nose below and above the horizon. 
Because of bungee pressures, it is very difficult to hold 
the stick back all the way without using both hands. 

Without power, the Clipper stalled at 45 m.p.h. indi- 
cated. The nose dipped abruptly but not violently and 
the pre-stall vibration gave ample warning of what was 
to come. Aileron contro] is good throughout the entire 
stall, with or without power. (Continued on page 70) 
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Private pilots can land at eleven 
airports near the nation’s capital. 


_ WASHINGTON, D.C. 


By J. WILLIAM WELSH 


HE HUCKSTERS in front of the White House are be- 

ginning to rub their hands and grin. “Well,” they tell 

each other in off-moments, “the season’s really here. 
Look at them flock into town.” 

The hucksters, whose stock in trade is a guided-tour 
of the nation’s capital city and surrounding places of note, 
are speaking of the tourist season in Washington, D. C. 
Late spring, a deluge of tourists and wide grins on the 
faces of the barkers all appear simultaneously in Wash- 
ington. 

Actually, any season of the year is tourist time for 
Washington. For of all the scenic wonders and monu- 
mental areas in the nation, Washington stands out as the 
mecca, the national shrine of every American. It is the 
home of the nation’s body of lawmakers, the spot where 
stand more edifices graced by more famous men in his- 
tory than any other city in the U.S. 

However, spring and the early summer are the best 
seasons to visit the nation’s capital. Sooner or later you 
will come to Washington. Everyone does. It’s been said, 
and justifiably so, that if a person stays in Washington 
long enough, he will meet everyone he ever knew. So 
you might as well come now while the weather is good, 





From top of Washington Monument, the Capitol is clearly visible. 





Buildings facing Mall on left are National Gallery and National Museum, 


Congress is in session, and rain is just a topic of mild 
speculation. 

Take a tip and come by personal plane. The greater 
Washington area, including a little better than 1,000,000 
people, is well-stocked with airports and friendly aviation 
service bases made to order for the transient pilot. 

Ten of the airfields within bus or streetcar distance of 
the White House are capable of handling all type planes up 
to and including a DC-3. Not only that, but the parking 
area for aircraft is, comparatively, much more abundant 
than for automobiles. The time saved en route when you 
come by airplane is nothing compared with the time you'll 
save by not having to scout, in the literal sense of the 
word, for automobile parking space. 

Your transportation around Washington, to all the his- 
torical edifices and Government buildings you want to 
see, can be easily acquired from the Capital Transit Com- 
pany, any of the several bus companies which serve 
nearby Virginia and Maryland at fees seldom exceeding 
25 cents, or from our friends, the White House-stationed 
guides. 

As for accommodations, it’s a case of a stitch in time. 
It is always wise to arrange for (Continued on page 60) 
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DO YOU 
REALLY OWN 
YOUR PLANE? 


By BEN ROBIN 


Though you paid spot cash 
and have a bill of sale, your 


title may not be clear. 
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Bill of Sale with no liens certified on the plane does not pro 
tect buyer. Even if seller fails to list loans or mortgages, the 


buyer is still responsible for payment of outstanding claims 








O YOU REALLY own your airplane? That question 
sounds foolish, doesn’t it? But maybe that plane you 
fly right now doesn’t really belong to you. The fact 
that you’ve paid for it doesn't prove anything. Even an 
aircraft registration certificate made out in your name is 
insufficient. When the seller signs his name testifying that 
there is no lien on the plane, it isn’t insurance that you 
really own the craft. Check your title. 

During the past 10 years I have bought and sold sevzra! 
parcels of real estate. I always paid a title insurance com~ 
pany to institute a search and guarantee me a clear deed 
to each new property. 

During the same 10 years, I have transferred title to 
several aircraft. I always paid cash for planes purchased. 
I made sure to see that the seller signed his name showing 
no existing liens on my new ships. That is as far as I went. 
It is probably as much as anyone else investigates. Let me 
assure you that it is a mistake. 

Business was good during the summer of 1941. That 
Fall, I decided to buy two new lightplanes for my com- 
mercial operation at Atlantic City, N. J. I contacted the 
factory distributor for the area and made arrangements to 
pick up both planes the following day. He told me to bring 
a certified check and said that the bills of sale would be 
ready when I arrived. I flew up to the distributor’s field 
with two of my students. Both students were ready for a 
cross country flight and I decided to let one of them fly 
back in each of the two new planes. The distributor was 
happy to see me and his eyes brightened a little when I 
passed over the certified bank check for $3,100. The year 
1941 was B.H.P. (before high prices). He notarized the 
two bills of sale and gave them to me for mailing to the 
CAA. They appeared to be in order. Under the space 
reserved for liens, if any, the word “none” had been typed 
in. The factory distributor's name was signed on each 
document. 

The flight back to Atlantic City was a pleasant one. I 
was happy with my two planes and put both to work 
immediately after checking them mechanically. I used 
both planes the balance of that year until just after the 
Japs bombed Pearl Harbor. Private flying was curtailed 
along the coast a short time later and I sold all my equip- 
ment. One of the two planes went to a former student of 
mine. He hangared it farther inland. The student paid me 
in cash and I gave him the usual bill of sale. I certified no 
liens, in the space provided, and signed my name to the 
document. This student flew the plane for a year. When 
wartime flying restrictions extended across the country he 
decided to dispose of it. He sold the plane to a private 
pilot in Pittsburgh, Pa. The transaction was again in cash, 
with the usual bill of sale changing hands. 

I had joined the Air Corps and was stationed at an Air 
Transport Command base near Wilmington, Del. A letter 
arrived one morning from an Atlantic City lawyer who 
wanted to know why I had cheated his client. The client 
was my former student and the matter in question was the 
plane I had sold him. This letter arrived in October, 1943, 
two vears after I had originally purchased the plane. 

This is what had happened. The factory distributor had 
been hard pressed for cash when I bought the two planes. 
He had borrowed money on them from a loan company. 
When he sold them to me he had certified that no liens 
existed. I sold one of the planes and certified the same 
thing. My student had done likewise. Now, two years 
later, the loan company had located the plane in Pitts- 
burgh and threatened to repossess it unless a lien of $1,800 
was Satisfied. Naturally. the present owner was innocent 
He came back at my student. My student was innocent 
He came after me 
the distributor 

I hired a lawy 


I was innocent, so I came looking for 
He had disappeared. 
He had bad (Continued on page 70) 


























Northrop XF-89 (Scorpion) is going into initial production for the Air Force, with 48 on order. The all-weather fighter's speed is in 
h ""600-m.p.h. bracket'’ and wing tip tanks extend range considerably. Twin-jet craft has elaborate radar installation for night fighting. 





Another night fighter is black-painted F-82 with electronic Republic F-84 was apparently only model built with unusual 
r equipment housed in radome slung from wing center section. radome slung from fuselage. Radome resembles that of F6F. 
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Parachute unfurls to cut landing run of Boeing B-47 as its wheels are about to touch down. Germans innovated use of parachutes to 
slow jet bombers in the Junkers Ju-287 (see April FLYING, page 24). The B-47 is going into limited production at Boeing Wichita 





HAVE You SEEN? continued 


Blimp lands on carrier during Caribbean maneu- Piper Crop Sprayer is factory version of 90-h.p. PA-1! Cub Special. Twelve 


vers for armament, fuel and stores replenishment. nozzles on each side spray liquid pumped from tank slung between landing gear. 


Aeronca's 1949 Champion has 90-h.p. engine which adds to short take-off and steep climb performance. Company believes plane is 
especially adaptable for agricultural spraying. It cruises at 95 m.p.h. All 1949 Aeroncas are equipped with stall warning instruments. 
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Surplus PT-19 was modified by Rawdon Brothers Flying Service, Wichita. Modifications increased top speed 28 m.p.h. to 151 m.p.h 


as follows: enclosure added 6 m.p.h.; wheel fa ings 10 m.p.h., Beech controllable propeller, ¢ m.p.h.; engine modifications 6 m.p.h 





Foreign trainers are Fokker S.1! (Instructor), above, a two-place 
side-by-side Netherlands design, and the De Havilland Chipmunk, 
right, which will replace Tiger Moths at all RAF Reserve schools. 
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Fairchild T-31, which originally was designed as a Navy trainer (the XNQ) will be bought in quantity by the Air Force as its new 


primary and basic flight trainer. The T-31 has a functional safety cockpit with a simplified arrangement of instruments and controls. 


New Monocoupe Clipped Wing Special has a Warner 200-h.p. en- Bell 47D1 is 150 pounds lighter than 47D and can carry 
gine, 23-foot span, cruises at 175 m.p.h., has top speed of 200 m.p.h, three persons. Price has been reduced to $23,500. 
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Lieut. Charles Konigs- 
berg flew the Hump for 
a year, then joined a P-61 
squadron in the Pacific. 
After the war, Konigsberg 
went back to Casablanca 
to marry a girl he had met 
there. He is now attend- 
ing Harvard University. 








| Learned About Flying 
From That! no. 


By CHARLES KONIGSBERG 


A 2,400-foot hill ahead—with the pilot in a trance! 


HEN I shuffled through my flight log 

an 11-word notation under “remarks” that contains 

a lesson every flyer should learn. The words were 
written after a flight across the Hump in June, 1944—on 


recently I found 


what almost was the last flight I ever made 

The notation sounds routine: “First night take-off 
loaded; instrument let-down at Chanyi; ‘North Pass’ let- 
down!” 


It was during the monsoon season, and I was being 
checked out as a first pilot on the Hump run. When we 
landed in China we were dog-tired and our eyes were 
bleary after flying instruments all the way across—buck- 
ing turbulence in our heavily-loaded C-46 and plotting 
the exact instrument let-down into the field among the 
mountains. But we had to be off the ground in an hour, 
bound back for our home base at Mohanbari, Assam. That 
was regulation on all Hump trips except when mechanical 
trouble kept us grounded. 

Shortly after take-off, we found ourselves again in the 
soup. This time I had shifted over to the co-pilot’s seat, 
with the check pilot taking over. He peered ahead, trying 
to spot a hole through the billowing monsoon mists. We 
wanted to fly contact or on top so we could relax. 

But there were no holes. We approached the last range 
of mountains that cuts off the Assam Valley from the 
Hump and the country to the east. Then, suddenly, we 
broke out between two layers of overcast—and ahead. 





through a hole in the mist, we could see the ground. 

As we neared the cleared area, we saw it narrowed into 
a pass—or steep valley—that apparently angled into the 
Assam plain. Ahead we could see the overcast seemed to 
be lowering, but the pilot elected to stay contact. After 
endless hours on instruments, he decided to fly down the 
pass, under the overcast. 

Within minutes, rain began pelting the plane, restricting 
visibility. With the lowering ceiling, we had to drov nearer 
the ground. Eventually we were roaring along only a 
couple hundred feet above the treetops. The whole busi- 
ness seemed hardly more “relaxing” than instrument fly- 
ing to me, and I suggested that we pull up out of the pass 
and return to the gauges. The pilot stared straight ahead. 
He didn’t turn his head—and he didn’t change course. He 
acted as though he hadn’t even heard me. 

The rain came down in blinding sheets, the overcast 
inched downward, and the canyon walls seemed to press 
close on the plane. I was tense; and when I began to catch 
glimpses of treetops flashing past just under the wings, 
I became genuinely alarmed. Again I looked toward the 
pilot, who—at this point—seemed almost in a trance. He 
sat in exactly the same position as before, his hands tightly 
gripping the wheel, his eyes staring straight ahead. Ap- 
parently he hadn't even heard my suggestion of a few 
minutes before. He seemed almost hypnotized by the 
danger, as though he had chosen (Continued on page 50) 
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It gives the Cutlass an edge 


A heavy, super-fast ship like 

the Navy’s new XF7-U tailless 
twin-jet fighter needs a plus in rugged 
landing-gear equipment. That’s why it is 
fitted with Goodyear tires, tubes, wheels 
and brakes. The extra stamina of 
Goodyear tires and tubes— 


the extra strength of 


Goodyear lightweight magne- 

sium alloy wheels—the extra braking 

power of Goodyear self-adjusting Single 
Dise Brakes—give the Cutlass a decided edge 
in safety in making quick, sure stops. For 
complete information about these and 

all other Goodyear Aviation 


Products, write: 


Goodyear, Aviation Products 
Division, Akron 16, Ohio 





or Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
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MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES, TUBES, 


WHEELS AND BRAKES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 















48 
AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is a 
service organization for the private pilot or 
aircraft owner. AOPA's full time staff is de- 
voted to helping the individual pilot. Its aim 
is: "To make flying more useful, less expen- 
sive, safer and more fun." 

Headquarters are: 15th and New York Aves., 
Washington 5, D. C. Members also receive 
@ special AOPA edition of FLYING, news- 
letters and confidential aviation data. Opin- 
ions expressed in this column are not neces- 
| sarily those of FLYING MAGAZINE 





OMNI TESTS 

Forthcoming tests of omni equipment— 
both airborne and ground—will include a 
representative group of the newest air- 
borne omnis for personal planes. This 
phase of the Air Navigation Development 
Board’s evaluation program is being han- 
dled by AOPA’s representative on the 
working committee of ANDB. 

Present plans call for as many as six 
types of omni receivers for personal 
planes to be tested at the three test sites 
Patuxent, Md.; Phillipsburg, Pa.; and Salt 
Lake City. 

Planes carrying personal plane omnis 
will be flown by private pilots, and re- 
sults will be sought to show the accuracy 
obtainable with the equipment by aver- 
age pilots. 


OMNI MANUAL 

And speaking of personal plane omni, 
AOPA’s concerned about the number of 
private pilots who know nothing what- 
ever about this new navigational system 
all of us will be using within the next 
year or two. So AOPA now is preparing 
a private pilot’s manual on omni with as 
many of the big words and technical 


AND 


PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


I 


headaches eliminated as possible. No 
available date set yet; it’s a tedious job 
getting it written, then checked by omni 
experts all over the country. But the first 
draft is done, so the announcement will 
be out shortly. 


FOREIGN FLIGHTS 

The volume of foreign flights being 
made by AOPA members has increased at 
such a pace that national headquarters 
has established a foreign flight depart- 
ment. This department is now equipped 
with the latest aeronautical charts of the 
entire western hemisphere and has sys- 
tematized the entire procedure necessary 
for procuring foreign flight permits, visas, 
clearances, etc. for AOPA members. 
Members planning to fly their planes to 
any country outside the United States 
now can get help from national head- 
quarters. 


DISCOUNTS 

National headquarters now is conduct- 
ing a study to determine how much 
money per year can be saved by AOPA 
members who take advantage of the many 
discounts offered AOPA by a large num- 
ber of business firms throughout the 
country. The study was inspired by a 
number of members who have written 
national headquarters to tell us that they 
have saved several hundred dollars in 
purchases during the past year. 


VISIBILITY 
First test photographs of the all-around 
visibility of a personal plane have been 
delivered to AOPA by the CAA Experi- 


mental Center, Indianapolis. Using a spe- 
cial camera developed specifically to 
measure visibility photographically, CAA 
technicians used a Navion for their first 
test. 

The CAA’s first tests with the camera 
have indicated the need for a smaller unit 
for personal plane work. The present 
camera is too large for all but the larger 
personal planes. A smaller camera in- 
stallation now is under development at 
the Indianapolis center. This project is 
being encouraged by AOPA in the hope 
that it will help establish minimum stand- 
ards of visibility for personal planes. (See 
photo below.) 


SPINS OUT? 

Indications now are that spins definitely 
will be eliminated from the private and 
commercial pilots’ flight tests. AOPA ex- 
pects the new regulation will place con- 
siderable emphasis on stalls and stall re- 
covery. This was the trend of the think- 
ing at the recent regular meeting of the 
Non-Scheduled Flying Advisory Commit- 
tee, of which J. B. Hartranft, Jr.,. AOPA 
general manager, is a member. 


HOME DUSTERS 

Can a flying farmer dust his own crops 
with his plane? This question has been 
raised in Washington aviation circles by 
AOPA and the answer appears to be: 

The CAA will continue its present sys- 
tem of issuing waivers to flying farmers 
requesting them, providing they meet 
CAA requirements. Other than that, CAA 
does not claim jurisdiction. Difficulties 
currently being experienced with the 
drifting of dusts and spray onto other 
farmers’ crops are regarded as being un- 
der Department of Agriculture super- 
vision. 


NEW MAP SERVICE 
A new service whereby AOPA mem- 
bers can subscribe to the aeronautical 
maps they need is being set up by AOPA 
headquarters. Up-to-date maps will be 
available at all times at list price. END 





Cockpit visibility from DC-3 is measured by superimposing grid upon photograph made from airplane. Where the two zero lines cross 


is the point where pilot's eyes normally are centered when he is sitting in seat. With this system it is possible to measure visibility from any 


plane. AOPA is encouraging CAA tests of 





urrent lightplanes in the hope they will lead to establishment of minimum visibility standards 
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“9 3 “BECAUSE OF OUR CON- 
A ' FIDENCE IN ESSO PRODUCTS 


AND LUBRICANTS EVEN BEFORE OUR 
si PRESENT MODEL HELICOPTER WAS 
READY TO FLY.” 


George Townson, Test Pilot (Left) 
Helicopter Engineering Research Corp. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE DECIDED ON ESSO AVIATION FUELS i 

















wv = 6 


3 “15 YEARS AGO / CHANGED FROM ‘SPORTS- 
MAN FLIER’ TO ‘COMMERCIAL OPERATOR’... 
AND ESSO HAS BEEN MY FIRST CHOICE RIGHT 
FROM THE START. TODAY, | FEEL ESSO AVIATION 
GASOLINE AND OILS HAVE CONTRIBUTED GREATLY 
TO OUR HIGH SAFETY RECORD AND LOW MAIN- 
TENANCE COSTS FOR FIVE YEARS, AND OVER 
50,000 HOURS OF C.P.T. AND W.T.S. PROGRAMS. 
WE NOT ONLY SELL ESSO AVIATION PRODUCTS 
AT OUR FIELDS... WE URGE OUR CUSTOMERS TO 
STOP AT FIELDS WHERE THEY SEE THE ESSO SIGN.” 
Richard Bircher, Airport Operator (Right) 


Boulevard Airport 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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to NO. 36 IN THE SERIES FEATURING PR 
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“THOSE ESSO jee | 


2 WELCOME SIGHT TO ME. I’VE USED 
A PLANE FOR SEVERAL YEARS—FLYING 
ALL OVER THE EAST...AND I'VE NOTICED | 
MANY OF THE AIRPORTS THAT PRIDE 
THEMSELVES ON GIVING SERVICE BACK 
IT UP WITH ESSO AVIATION PRODUCTS.” 


James R. Affleck (Center) 
William Penn Flour Mills Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 
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SUPERSONIC JITTERS 
Our supersonic boys have gotten the 


jitters. And they have good reason, 
too. They are not saying anything, 
with the exception that they have got- 
ten into the habit of talking to them 
selves as they walk along, but your leg 
man has had, to use a fine aeronautical 
term, wind of what the turmoil is all 
about. 

The jet supersonic planes have been 
stopped in their tracks, and by one of 
the darndest mysteries of years. This 
is all secret, of course, known only t 
intelligent people and the Russ 
no, it’s Top Secret, I guess, becauss 
Drew Pearson probably knows it too 

What's this here mystery? 

A great many years ago the 
tists announced that the stratosphere 
had no clouds, no moisture condensa- 
tion, no disturbing influences of any 
kind, and so the air at the hi 
levels wasias smooth as 
in a coupe. 

Then along came the rockets whoss 
flights had to be pre-set and it was 
found desirable to 
densities, pressure, temperatures, and 
air mass drifts, and their changes, 
were up there where birds fly not and 
only fancies range. 

And the truth? Well, the truth is 
that the lofty realms are about as 
placid as two red-heads and a Marine 
The scientists sent up stratosphere bal- 
loons with apparatus that would re- 
cord, and even broadcast, the informa- 
tion. 

Piecing out the tatters of informa- 
tion, that your reporter was able to 
ambush, it seems that a balloon will be 
riding sweet and smooth for awhile, 
and then it will suddenly go scooting 
up or down or bouncing 
around like a bustle in a rumba. Sud- 
den changes of pressure are recorded 
The fact is that the stratosphere is by 
no means serene; it is full of areas of 
severe turbulence. Why? No one has 
the faintest idea. 

Such bumps, of course, don’t go 
around with any signs on them: they 
are quite invisible, and it is impossible 
for a jet pilot to avoid them. Everv- 
thing else being equal, the higher the 
velocity of the airplane, the harder it 
is shocked by a given bump. Roughly 
this is a square function. If a plane 
goes twice as fast, it hits a given bump 
four times as hard. At sonic and 
supersonic speeds it is readily seen 
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OGGING 
TIME 


WITH HY SHERIDAN 


Captain, American Airlines 


that you can get fetched some gorgeous 
wallops 

The experts don’t think the men, the 
pilots, can stand it. So if you were 
sort of planning to go belching around 
through the stratosphere like an ar- 
dent meteor during the next few years, 
or the next war for that matter, you 
can go back and finish your comics— 
you won't be doing it. 

It is beginning to be pretty clear, 
vhat with atoms and bacteria and 
supérsonics and such, man has made 
about as much as he can 
stand. We are going to have to have a 
new kind of man right away, a kind of 
man of infinite durability or one who 
can behave himself. 

SHAKESPEARE ON FLYING 
Warning Signal 


progress 


The horn, the horn, the lusty horn 
Is not a thing to laugh te-scorn. 


As You Like It. Act IV, Scene 1. 


TAKING STOCK IN THE AIRLINES 

The CAB has announced that it is 
going to let the taxpayer make up the 
recent losses of the airlines. No won- 
der airline stock has been going up. It 
sure is a good business where if you 

ake a profit you keep it, and if you 
have a loss the Government will give 
the money back to you. 

That’s not quite the way it is with 
the private operator. If he makes a 
profit the Government will let him 
keep a little of it. And the Govern- 
ment would never think of depriving 
him of his losses. 

FAMOUS SAYINGS 

This is where I came in. 

Airline meal. 


* - * 


lecturing to a class of 
tudent stewardesses when one of the 
new dopefuls asked her, “What is a 
tossed salad, anyway?” 

“In this business,” Sadie replied, 
they should be dodged salads.” 


* 


Sadie was 


It said that Dr. Kinsey holds to the 
opinion that the real reason that Adam 
left the Garden of Eden is that he 
wanted to turn over a new leaf. 

* * 


MONTHLY EPITAPH 
He flew on the airways; 
His flying was deft, 
But he didn’t keep right— 
This is all that is left. 
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| Learned About... 


(Continued from page 46) 
his course and was temporarily incapable 
of taking an alternative or even of evalu- 
ating our situation. 

Hastily, I grabbed a map and located 
the pass we were following. Immediately 
I spotted on the map a 2,400-foot hill just 
where the pass opened into the broad 
Assam valley. I reached over and shook 
the pilot’s shoulder, thrust the map, with 
my finger pointing to the hill, into his 
face. He looked at it, but didn’t respond. 
I immediately pulled hard on the wheel, 
following with a shove on the prop con- 
trols and throttles for climbing power. We 
were on instruments within a few sec- 
onds. 

Before starting our pull-up we had 
been at 1,200 feet. In about three minutes, 
three things happened simultaneously: 
(1) We reached an altitude of 2,600 feet, 
(2) we broke out into the clear, and (3) 
we found ourselves exactly over the 
mouth of the pass with that 2,400-foot hill 
just below! Had we started climbing 30 
seconds later we’d have crashed directly 
into the side of the hill 

The lessons contained in that experi- 
ence are obvious, and are just as good 
today as they were that night five years 
ago. 

Over mountainous terrain, especially 
the sort we encountered over the Hump, 
stay well above the known elevation of 
the highest peaks on or near course. The 
rule is good in clear weather, and it’s 
especially important when conditions are 
bad. 

Before attempting any sort of change in 
flight plan or course, always check your 
map. Had we taken this precaution be- 
fore descending into the pass we’d prob- 
ably have saved ourselves a few 
hairs. 

The most interesting lesson I learned, 
however, is one that concerns what I be- 
lieve to be the psychology of flying. In 
his behavior prior to our pull-up, the pilot 
demonstrated a common reaction of flyers 
to dangerous and uncertain situations in- 
volving unfamiliar terrain. This reaction, 
especially common when flying on in- 
struments, is the tendency to stick to a 
decision regardless of its possible danger- 
ous potentialities. The pilot finds himself 
equally afraid of all alternatives. He is 
over unfamiliar terrain. He can’t see the 
ground. And he knows that any move- 
ment might bring trouble. In our case, 
the only obvious solution was to pull 
straight up—as we finally did. But the 
point Iam making is that there arises the 
tendency (almost a fixation) to regard all 
alternatives, even the obvious, as bad. I 
believe this is caused because the pilot 
knows he is still safe. He apparently has 
a tremendous incentive to stay where he 
is and this precludes a true evaluation of 
alternatives, as in the case of my pilot in 
this experience over the Hump. 

In those few seconds I became con- 
vinced that pilots need to develop an 
important mental habit. They need con- 
stantly to re-evaluate their positions in 
the air. They need constantly to plen 
alternatives should the going become too 
uncertain. END 
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Now All Metal! 


ANNOUNCING A SENSATIONAL 1949 2-PLACE 





IT'S BIG NEWS! Good news) For now this great new 2-place Ge Cessna offers even 
finer performance, even greater utility...eat low cost! It makes cross-country %-- 4 


SS 


business and personal flying safe and practical for thousands3 


NEW! Semi-cantilever construc- 
tion with single wing strut! 
Better looking— better aero- 
dynamically! 


NEW! Tapered, ALL-aluminum NEW! More effective wing flaps 
wing for better control, greater fly- for easier, safer landings. 
ing stability, lower maintenance. 









NEW interior styling! Fine up- 
holstery. Harmonizing colors! 
Comfortable foam-rubber seats. 


* ae 


AVAILABLE WITH EITHER 85 H. P. OR 90 H. P. CON- 
TINENTAL ENGINE. Top speeds — over 120 and 125 
m.p.h. Cruising speeds —over 105 and 110 m.p.h. 
Range — over 450 miles! 


LIKE TO OWN ONE? You cant And you'll get more than your money's worth out of it,tool 


Foor, f 


Plane - easy to fly! 





over 105 and110 mepeh.e And it doesn't cost a fortune -original and operating costs 


USE THIS COUPON 
or See Your Nearest Cessna Dealer 


are surprisingly low! See your Cessna dealer today. 





(Wheel Pants Optional) 


Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. F-5, Wichita, Kansas, 

—_— 4 Pi id f literat ivi lete d ipti 
— “= CESSNA Co a,» CESSNA of the Censno 140 (_); Cessna 170 (_ ); Cessna 190, 

‘ ’ ] 195 ( ); bi f del build ( } 

Pp’ 170 os tec, ~ 190-195 | terature for mode vilders 
The famous low-cost, 4-place “Family Car Luxurious 4-5 place personal and company | Name... .ccccccccccsssccssssesessessesesseeee | 
of the Air.” Now all metal! Cruising speed— airliners ... yet surprisingly economical to l | 
ever 120 m.p.h. Range—over 500 miles. own and operate. Cruise at over 165 m.p.h. | Street NO... .crccccccccccccccsvcccccccccvesess | 
: | GP cccccvesacececcocesees County. cccccccccce | 
* “ » | | 
CESSNA LEADS* because Cessna offers “more for the money!” | sw-------------- Phone NO... sssseseeeeeen 


*in 1948, Cessna sold more personal planes than any other company. i ia il a i als salad lil J 








Record Flight 


(Continued from page 27) 


some annoyance I noted that clouds were 
forming and spreading rapidly over the 
entire valley. Avoiding an area of likely 
downdrafts on the mountains southwest 
of me, I glided east toward Bishop Air- 
port. Thickening frost on the canopy re- 
mained a constant source of irritation and 
kept me busy scrubbing holes in order to 
see out. 

When I reached a point a few miles 
south of Bishop, I had the choice of 
landing back at the airport where I was 
expected, or of gliding south where the 
wave might still be active. I apparently 
had enough altitude to fly to Indepen- 
dence Airport, about 40 miles south. A 
landing there would require that the 
glider be retrieved by car and trailer, a 
glum thought—but I had come 300 miles 
to enjoy some wave soaring and didn’t 
feel like withdrawing so easily. 

Utilizing several thermals to regain al 
titude along the way, I arrived over In- 
dependence shortly vafter 2 p.m. The 
Sierra Nevadas were blanketed with 
clouds. Driven by the strong west wind, 
they were spilling over and dissipating 
into the valley. I was now able to aim 
in the direction of the roll cloud which 
I had spotted from Bishop earlier in the 
day. This particular cloud lay four or 
five miles downwind of the Sierras, and 
extended approximately 25 miles along 
the range. The cloud was an indication 
of the much sought after standing wave 
condition. Often there is no cloud with a 
wave action, and pilots of small and large 
aircraft fly through strong lift or down- 
drafts without recognizing the cause or 
form. 

A standing wave is an atmospheric 
phenomenon caused by a flow of air mass 
or wind of sufficient velocity over a moun- 
tain range, comparable to the rapid flow 
of water over a boulder. If the velocity 
and depth of water are adequate, a series 
of ripples or waves are formed. They are 
stationary in relation to the boulder, but 
trail off downstream with crests and 
troughs of diminishing amplitude and in- 
creasing wave length. There may be only 
three or four waves or “bounces,” or 
sometimes more than a dozen 

Waves thus formed in the air cause a 
variety of clouds and sometimes go to 
amazingly high altitudes. Lenticular 
clouds, often recognized by their “eye 
brow” or lens shape are evidence of this 
wave action. The roll cloud is a cumulus 
of a special type. But it and the lentic- 
ular are formed by moisture condensation 
in part of the upsurge of air in the wave 
Since the moisture dissipates as the air- 
stream flows down on the back side of the 
wave, the cloud remains nearly sta- 
tionary in relation to the ground, while 
the wind actually blows through it. It is 
not unusual during such a condition to 
see a roll cloud topped by several lentic- 
ulars. Ordinary cumulus clouds drift 
with the wind, as they are formed by 
thermals or updrafts which are short- 
lived and move with the air mass. Stand 
ing waves have strong updrafts on the 
upwind side of each bounce and equally 
strong downdrafts on the downwind side 





FLYING 
The updrafts are usually smooth but 
often there are areas of extreme tur- 
bulence around the entire outer fringe of 
the wave. 

Since I was gliding south in the Owens 
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The House Military Affairs Committee 


revealed that only 300 to 400 planes 
ould be mustered by the Army Air 
Corps in an emergency 


Pilots planning to fly over the Sahara 
Desert had to deposit 100,000 francs 

th the French government to be used 
were forced down and sub- 
sequently held for ransom by maraud- 
ing Arabs 





f the fivers 


The “Backyard Fiyer,"* a circular- 
ged monoplane (below) designed by 





Chicago engineer Paul Nemeth, was 


powered with a 125-h.p. Warner engine 
cruised at 95 m.p.h. and had a top speed 


of 120 m.p.h. Most amazing feature of 
the strange-looking plane was its low 
nding speed—20 to 25 m.p.h. 


Night flying for Army pilots was strict- 


banned except in emergencies. 


A film titled “The Eagle and the 


Hawk” starred Frederick March and 

Cary Grant as World War I aces 
Rockets for assisted take-offs were be- 
g perfected by the Junkers plant in 


Germany 


The Lockheed Electra ‘flashed across 


the sky at an air speed of 221 m.p.h.” 
t establish a new unofficial world 
peed record for twin-engined transport 


anes 


An advertisement of the Universal Air- 


craft Company, Ft. Worth, Texas, of- 
fered ‘New production ships $98.00 
each We will lose money but we 
are gathering data on how cheap we 


build a dependable single-seater 
na 8 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 
Brig. Gen. William (Billy) Mitchell com- 


plained that “we still tie our air power 
to an Army and a Navy instead of or- 
ganizing it into a separate department, 
intrammeled by training, jealousy, and 


pork barrel politics.” 











Valley, while a west wind blew over the 
tops of the 13,000-foot Sierras, I hoped to 
locate the first bounce, which would be 
the highest, without hitting any of the 
lesser ones. The big question was: Could 
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I get there with enough altitude to find 
the lift? I had reached a new low point 
of 9,300 feet and was back up to 10,000, 
gliding southwest toward the gap between 
the roll cloud and the mountain range. 
This was where I expected to find the 
area of lift. Through a disgustingly small 
clear spot which I had rubbed in the 
frosted canopy, I strained my eyes in an 
effort to find the Independence airport. 

Suddenly, with shuddering violence, 
the plane was jerked out from under me. 
The already tight safety belt yanked me 
down with it, but not before my head hit 
the rear portion of the canopy with a re- 
sounding whack that broke the panel. 
One of the barographs tore loose from its 
moorings, and the thermos bottle bounced 
on top of my shoulder instead of under 
my arm. I grabbed the thermos as the 
ship kicked me in the seat, hard, going 
up—and then tried to leave me, going 
down again. 

The sunlight streamed in brightly 
through the frost and I had little difficulty 
controlling the Zanonia. I kept the air- 
speed within bounds, maintained a south- 
west heading, all the time being uncom- 
fortably buffeted and manhandled by this 
heavily armed opponent. I have flown 
inside many thunderstorms and they are 
mild compared with the churning action 
below the wave proper. 

But I was averaging climb in this vio- 
lent agitation and that is what counted. 
Abruptly, and surprisingly, the violence 
ceased completely. The pellet on the up 
side of the variometer hit the top at 2,000 
f.p.m. plus. The air became velvety 
smooth. There was only one direction— 
up! This was the fabulous “first bounce” 
of a standing wave, so strong, uninter- 
rupted, and tremendous you can’t believe 
it until you’ve been in one! 

Changing the heading to west, right into 
the wind, I scratched away at the weari- 
some hole through the frost and peered 
out at cloud and mountain rapidly dwarf- 
ing below me as the 2,000 f.p.m. up con- 
tinued. After a quick gulp of lemonade, 
I turned on the oxygen tank and had the 
mask operating at 16,000 feet. Then I 
settled down to a maximum of observa- 
tion and a minimum of physical exertion 
in order to stretch the oxygen supply, es- 
timated at three hours duration. 

After 20,000 feet, the climb gradually 
slowed to 1,000 f.p.m., while the wind be- 
came stronger and more northerly as I 
continued to face into it. When the cock- 
pit thermometer dropped to 40° the gloves 
went on. Though the outside tempera- 
ture was below zero the insulated interior 
remained relatively warm as long as the 
sun shone. I made progress westward 
until over the high mountains where the 
lift ceased. Then I turned east and con- 
tinued to climb for a short time. Losing 
the lift again, I turned west once more, 
thus being able to bracket the lift region, 
though it was growing weak. At 29,000 
feet it disappeared. It was then 3:15 p.m. 

Temperature inside dropped to 10°. The 
infuriating frost grew so thick it was dif- 
ficult to clear even a small spot, but the 
limited view had its rewards. To the 
northwest a high peak stuck out of the 
solid cloud bank covering the Sierra 
Nevada. Westward, across the range and 
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THE SHOT THAT COUNTS 


Cal-Aero Technical Institute’s up-to-the- 
minute training hits the bulls-eye...it is 
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accurately directed to providea thorough —— 
foundation for your AVIATION CAREER. 





Learn AVIATIO 


AN ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY IN PEACE OR WAR 






CAL-AERO SPECIALIZES IN 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


(NO FLYING INVOLVED) ‘ 


MAXIMUM TRAINING IN MINIMUM TIME... 
with “live” modern training equipment, including heli- 
copters, jets, rockets, wind tunnel and other aircraft 
devices. The courses are intensive, complete, interesting 
and highly concentrated, with non-essentials eliminated. 
Established in 1929, ““Cal-Aero” is one of the oldest and 


largest aeronautical schools in the world. It is located on | 


its own huge airport, Grand Central Air Terminal in the 
Hollywood-Los Angeles Metropolitan Area, in Glendale, 
in the heart of Southern California’s giant Aircraft 
Industry. Over 7000 successful civilian graduates in addi- 
tion to 26,000 pilots and 7,500 mechanics trained for 
the British and U.S. Army Air Forces. 

WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE—THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR IT 


Board and Room available right here on Grand Central Air- 
port — transportation is no problem, this saves you money. 









TRAIN IN 
SUNNY SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
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MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 


CAL-AERO STUDENTS AC- 
TUALLY DESIGN ORIGINAL 
MIDGET JET PLANE. IN AD- 
DITION THEY HAVE DEVEL- 
OPED AND ARE BUILDING 
ITS JET POWER PLANT. 


This actual development of a forerunner of possible future jet 
powered personal planes, is only a part of our modern stream- 
lined training program that prepares “'Cal-Aero” graduates to step 
directly into the best pay jobs —“Cal-Aero” graduates are in demand. 


CAL-AERO’S JET AND ROCKET LABORATORY IS ONE OF THE 
MOST COMPLETE IN THE COUNTRY 
CAL-AERO IS APPROVED BY— National Council of Technical Schools, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, California Board of Education, U.S. Dept. of 
Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. In addition Cal-Aero’s Engineering Curriculum is approved by 
Engineers Council for Professional Development. 
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@ STOP-OVER 
Herman Jones of Tampa, Fla., a 
wilted bouquet in his hand, waited 


patiently at LaGuardia Airport. His 
Italian wife, Rose, was a passenger 
on a long-overdue airliner. Finally, 


the plane showed up—without Rose. 
Explanation: she had paused at Gan- 
der, Newfoundland, to give birth 

a boy. 


@ NAVY VS. BUZZARDS 

At the Patuxent Naval Air Statior 
Maryland, the Navy provides guns 
for personnel who want to hunt buz- 





zards. This unique pastime was 
ES 
if, 2, 
JZ 
—_—_F 
w SY 
started after one of the buzzards 


smacked into a Navy plane, broke the 
vertical stabilizer, caused the pilot to 
bail out. 


England’s House of Commons was in- 
formed that 5,892,000 cigars have 
been flown into Germany to help quiet 
the nerves of besieged Berliners. 


@ THE BURNING QUESTION 

In the film, “Fighter Squadron,” th« 
last scene shows star Edmond O’Brien 
spinning toward the earth in a shat 
tered plane. Now Warner Brothers 
fan mail department wishes the film 
had ended on a happier note. Reason: 
3,269 letters wanting to know whether 
O’Brien crashed to his death or man- 
aged to escape. 


@ HIGH-SPIRITED FELLOW 

A Forked River, N.J., pilot appealed 
a CAB ruling which grounded him 
six months for flying while drunk. 
The Board reconsidered, had a change 
of heart, and grounded the pilot for 
three years. 


@ THE ALIAS OF RUFUS JONES 

A job-seeker at the Chance Vought 
Aircraft plant was asked to fill out 
an application form. After writing 
his name, “Jones, Rufus,” as _ re- 
quested, he came to the line, “Alias 


or otherwise known as.” Jones hes- 





mm FLAT SPINS Bef 


FLYING THE BERLIN CIGAR-LIFT 
A SHORT BEER FOR THE ’COPTER PILOT 


THE NAVY WARS ON BUZZARDS 


itated only a moment, then dutifully 
wrote: “Shot, Hot.” 


@ WITH NEATNESS AND DISPATCH 
Alaskan pilot Donald Dorothy knew 
what to do when his passenger went 
berserk and tried to strangle him. A 
quick barrel roll threw the man 
down, then Dorothy quietly knocked 
him out with a fire extinguisher. 


According to Collier’s Magazine of 


1911, the world’s military aviation 

strength was listed as follows: 
PE Sen kod aca enes 38 
re eer 24 
BNE 60.260 65G00ssbnnene 8 
NN rae repre ran 6 
SERS een 3 
Uneted Btates ...ccccces 1 


@ GONE TO POT 

Ernest Heinkel, famous German 
plane builder, now is manufacturing 
pots and pans in his Wuerttemberg 
factories. 


The Navy’s giant Constellation is 
large enough to carry three railroad 
ears plus a standard passenger bus. 


@ THE FALL GUY 

When asked about his plaster cast, 
11-year-old Richard L. Sawyer of At- 
lanta, Ga., replies nonchalantly, “Oh, 
I fell out of a plane.” Richard is re- 
luctant to explain that the plane was 
on the ground. 


@ HEADLINE OF THE MONTH 

From the New York Herald-Tribune: 
PLANETARIUM OPENING CURSE 
ON CELESTIAL NAVIGATION. 


@ JUST A SHORT ONE 

Alan Youell landed his helicopter 
in front of a busy pub in suburban 
London, drank beer for half an 
hour, paid his bill and took off. 
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him. 


Scotland 
couldn’t arrest 
law against it. 


corralled nim, 
There was no 


—Horold Helfer 
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beyond, stretched the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. Between the peaks and clouds on 
the southern horizon I caught a glimpse 
of a familiar landmark, Mt. San Antonio, 
known in southern California as “Old 
Baldy.” I have always had a special af- 
fection for this mountain, having climbed 
it many times during my boyhood, but 
particularly in later years when its nick- 
name and [| had something in common. 
I knew it was over 160 miles away. Turn- 
ing my one-eyed attention back to the 
peak on the northwest, I was able to 
identify it as Mt. Whitney, the mightiest 
(14,496 feet) in the U.S. At this point 
I estimated I had drifted about 20 miles 
south even though I was actually pointed 
west with an indicated 60 m.p.h. air- 
speed. The wind, which was west up to 
20,000, had gradually swung to northwest 
with increased velocity. Increasing my 
speed to 110 m.p.h., I dove northwest to 
re-enter the wave. While changing speed, 
I noticed the elevators reacted stiffly. 
Icing? It didn’t seem probable in clear 
air. It probably was shrinkage in the 
control cables, since it was about —30 
at this altitude. 

Slowing down north of Mt. Whitney 
with 24,000 feet, I encountered lift and 
began climbing once more, still in smooth 
air. Once again, as the lift continued, I 
was forced to back up while facing into 
the unrelenting wind. The rate of climb 
continued though it dropped from 300 to 
only 100 f.p.m. Finally, the altimeter 
read 33,300 feet! If the take-off setting— 
4,000 feet—had been accurate, this would 
have read over 33,400. Bishop Airport is 
actually 4,121 feet above sea level. Later 
calibration of the barograph showed I was 
at 33,500 feet above sea level. 

By this time it was 4:20, I was thirsty 
and my feet were cold. Not having dis- 
covered the trick of drinking through an 
oxygen mask, I stayed thirsty. I fumbled 
around in the bilge for a chemical heat- 
ing pad with supposed lasting powers of 
four hours. Triumphantly I drew it forth, 
but the victory was short-lived, for it was 
covered with frost. Though the tempera- 
ture was still 10° in the cockpit, it was 
about 40° below outside. The sun was 
low. Where to go now? The record- 
breaking altitude made it imperative that 
I land where there would be witnesses. 

While all this was happening, the val- 
ley below had been rapidly filling with 
clouds. Through an opening, I was 
startled to recognize Owens Lake. This 
meant that for the second time I had 
backed up about 15 miles while gaining 
altitude in the wave, even though I was 
actually flying into the wind with 50 
m.p.h. airspeed indicated. Altitude cor- 
rection changes this to 75 m.p.h. A few 
brief glimpses through the frost revealed 
only clouds over the area of Lone Pine, 
Independence and Bishop. The strong 
wind made the possibility of my return- 
ing to the take-off point rather remote. 
The combination of low clouds and high 
mountains lent even less charm to the 
idea. I had little appetite for flying into 
a cloud stuffed with granite. 

I wondered how far I could go in the 
opposite direction, downwind. Certainly 
150 miles. Perhaps to Los Angeles. Then 
I could spend the night at home in Ar- 
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IN A CLASS BY ITSELF FOR SAFETY, 
for easy flying, comfort, ruggedness, too! 


BIG WINDSHIELD for perfect 
visibility...see down 12 degrees 


’ over nose. ——__ 

SENSITIVE ALTIMETER 
HIGH-LIFT FLAPS with selective 
DAMPENED FUEL GAUGE positioning up to 43 dégrees 


for. accurate fuel 
quantity readings 


TRICYCLE RETRACT- 
ABLE LANDING GEAR 
...warning horn and 
position lights 


VHF RADIO for clear,re 
liable, long-distance 
communication 


“TWO CONTROL”... fiy 
with wheel only, after 
take-off 


BEHIND THE WHEEL of the Ryan Navion is the only place to learn 
how safe it is, how easy to fly. There’s a reason why Navion gives 
you more of these vital qualities. Good aircraft design is a blend- 
ing of desirable features. In the design stage, the dominant features 
of the plane to be produced are selected... all other features 
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BIG, FULL-DEFLECTION, high lift flaps de- 
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| Some of the many safety features 
| of the thoroughly equipped Ryan 


| Navion standard instrument panel. 


_———— 








TURN-AND-BANK 
INDICATOR 


RATE-OF-CLIMB 


MANIFOLD PRESSURE 
GAUGE for efficient, 
economical engine 
performance 


VARIABLE PITCH 

PROPELLER, like shift- 
ing gears for fast 
getaway and climb 


DUAL 

> FUEL SYSTEM with air 
m liner-type auxiliary 
pump arrangement 


follow. Navion is big and fast. It is rugged and hardworking. 
But... first and foremost, it is safe and easy-to-fly. That’s the 
way it was designed ... the way it’s built. That’s why it’s first 
choice with more and more businessmen who fly everywhere. 
And here’s what makes it that way... 








RUDDER—AILERON yr 
COORDINATING CABLES ~~~ 
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RUGGED, WIDE TREAD tricycle gear features INTERCONNECTED RUDDER AND AILERON 


liver landings at only 54 m.p.h. with full Oversize tires and steerable nosewheel. give you “two-control after take-off,” yet 
load and no wind. Only 875 ft. needed to Deep-stroke shocks and equalized hy- you have rudder when you want it. Navion 
clear a 50-ft. obstacle—landing or take-off. draulic brakes make ground-handling easy. forgives pilot errors short of foolhardiness. 
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900-FT. PER MINUTE initial rate of climb FULL AILERON control under stalling speeds, SMOOTH, “IN A GROOVE” flying even in 


is delivered by Navion’s husky 205 h.p. with Ryan Navion! Rugged, stall-resistant, rough air...cruising speeds up to 155 m.p.h. 
engine. Dependable dual fuel system, like all-metal wings are “built like a bridge” Navion delivers 800-mile economy range 
modern airliner’s, is standard equipment. ... and that means real safety for you! with auxiliary underseat fuel tank installed. 


NO OTHER PLANE COMBINES 
SO MANY FEATURES SO WELL 











THESE COMFORT FEATURES | 
ARE STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


@ “All-Round” Sound Insulation and Muffler 
® Soft-Cushioned 43-in. Rear Seat 

®@ Front Seats Adjust Individually 

® New Heating-Ventilating System 
®@ Limousine-Type Center Arm Rest in Rear Seat 

®@ In-Flight Access to Luggage 

®@ Easy-Entrance Roll-Back Canopy 











Srely on. Kiyan RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY, 106 LINDBERGH FIELD, SAN DIEGO 12, CALIFORNIA 
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cadia. 
With the storm conditions indicated by 
the cloud formations, Los Angeles would 


Second thought ruled this out. 


be cloud-covered too. Furthermore, it 
would become dark shortly after 5 p.m. 
There was no time to go 200 miles. I 
turned south toward the familiar Mojave 
Desert, with its many airfields and less 
likelihood of continued cloudiness. A 
safe landing can be made on any of the 
numerous dry lakes which dot the area, 
though a long hike might result from 
choosing the wrong one. Just then a 
downdraft stole 3,000 feet of my hoarded 
altitude. But why worry? With 30,000 
left I could afford to be generous. 

The air was smooth, the oxygen gauge 
showed pressure remaining, and I had 
only navigation to think about. I con- 
centrated on the section charts and 
strained to see landmarks that might help 
The pale sun shining through the frost 
aided my compass in keeping me headed 
south, or a little west of south to allow 
for wind drift. I caught a glimpse of a 
lenticular cloud separate from the stratus 
mass ahead, so changed course farther 
west in order to pass on the upwind side 
of it. A little lift resulted when I reached 
its vicinity about 4:40 p.m. but it was too 
late in the day to stop and play. 

Whizzing on, gliding downward, I strove 
to see something other than the cloud 
deck through that cold stuff which cov- 
ered 95 per cent of my horizon. An oc- 
casional small opening revealed a dis- 
couraging view of barren desert 

In an area where even gas stations can 
be 50 miles apart, one doesn’t land on bar- 
ren desert. It seemed that I would have 
to be below 10,000 feet in order to see any- 
thing helpful. At 5 p.m., I was down to 
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20,000. It was growing dark. Suddenly 
a hole in the clouds revealed black run- 
ways on a dry lake bed. The remainder 
of the surrounding terrain was completely 
cloud hidden, making it impossible to 
identify the airport. It was just dark 
enough that I didn’t care whose airport 
it was, or where it was. I just wanted to 
be on it. 

How to get down? In a streamlined, 
efficient sailplane, at 20,000 feet, this alone 
isa problem. At 60 m.p.h. the plane sinks 
only 150 or 200 f.p.m. Diving at 100 
m.p.h., fast for this type of aircraft, 
creates a sink of only 600 f.p.m. Diving 
through rough air at this speed is hazard- 
ous; further, it would require a half-hour, 
possibly longer, to descend. A dwindling 
oxygen supply complicated matters. 

Fortunately, there is one safe, sure 
means of descent in some sailplanes—the 
tailspin. Dangerous? Not at all, if there 
is ample altitude. Some planes won't 
stay in a spin since the CAA prefers them 
that way. I think Id still be up there, 
spiritually or otherwise, if the Zanonia 
were afflicted with spin-resistant qualities. 

She does a beautiful spin, with recov- 
ery in 200 feet. So down we came, from 
20,000 feet, doing five turns per 1,000 feet 
of descent. Rate of descent was 2,000 
f.p.m., with a completely stalled airspeed 
of about 30 m.p.h. The spin can be 
stopped in half a turn, and normal flight 
resumed immediately. Doing a spin re- 
covery at 10,000 feet, close to the clouds, 
I headed west, upwind toward the air- 
port, for in this strong wind I had drifted 
over five miles while dging my 50-turn 
spin. I removed my oxygen mask. Might 
as well, the tank was empty. Another 
attempt to identify the airport was un- 





HE Midget Mustang is the first 

Goodyear racer to be put into pro- 
duction. Designed by Piper-Stinson 
engineer Dave Long (who built the 
prototype as a spare-time hobby), 
the fast, all-metal single-seater will 
sell for $4,995, FAF. 

To date, the plane has only an ex- 
perimental license. 

With an 85-h.p. Continental engine 
the Midget cruises at 170 m.p.h. and 
has a top speed of 200 m.p.h. 

The production model (five are 


now being built by Schweizer Air- 
craft Corp., Elmira, N. Y.) will carry 
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a safety belt and shoulder harness as 
standard equipment. 

Here are the Midget’s specifica- 
tions: 


Wing span 18 ft. 6 in. 
Length 16 feet 
Height 4 ft. 6 in. 
Gross weight 850 pounds 
Empty weight 525 pounds 
Wing loading 12.3 Ibs./sq. ft. 
Fuel capacity 15 gallons 
Fuel consumption (rich) : 6.2 gal./hr. 

(lean) 5.5 gal./hr. 
Baggage 35 pounds 
Take-off run 365 feet 
Top speed 200 m.p.h. 
Cruising speed 170 m.p.h. 
Landing speed (with flaps) 53 m.p.h. 
Range fully loaded 410 miles 
Service ceiling 22,500 feet 
Rate of climb 1,585 f.p.m. 
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successful. It was growing too dark to 
see any landmarks. 

The altimeter read 9,500 as I dove 
against the wind getting back to the air- 
port. The next time I looked at it the 
reading was 10,500. The rate-of-climb 
showed 1,000 f.p.m. up! I peeped out of 
my frost house at the clouds and recog- 
nized the familiar lenticular form on an 
adjacent cloud. The durn things were 
chasing me! After a 10-minute battle 
with the wild wind to regain position over 
the field, I was relieved and greatly re- 
assured to find that lights were on. The 
cold thought of landing on a deserted ex- 
military base was happily banished. 

With 11,000 feet instead of 10,000, I re- 
sumed spin. It took eight turns to lose 
1,000 feet because of the updraft. Yes, I 
was counting them. Finally, below 9,000, 
the normal rate of spin descent resumed. 
At 6,000 I looked around briefly, then re- 
sumed spinning to 2,800. Lighted run- 
ways and hangars were easily visible. 
While wiping clear a spot in the melting 
frost, I decided not to land on the windy 
runway, so made a controlled landing run 
into the gusty 40 m.p.h. wind, stopping 50 
feet from the hangar doors. The altimeter 
read about 2,100 feet, at 5:22 p.m. 

As I was unbuckling and preparing to 
climb out, a sergeant in a jeep drove up 
and, after a short conference, we rolled 
my ship into the hangar. The sleek Za- 
nonia looked right at home beside her 
temporary jet and supersonic roommates. 
The Officer of the Day met me in Oper- 
ations, and after hearing my explanation, 
escorted me to an Officers Mess where I 
was permitted to telephone Bishop. 

At this point, almost an hour after 
landing, I still knew only that I was on 
a military installation. Finally I asked 
which one. The answer, “Muroc Air 
Force Base,” amazed me. I didn’t know 
I was that far south. There are several 
military fields in this area, some of them 
not even on the maps. Later review of 
the flight statistics revealed that the 110 
miles between Owens Lake and the point 
over Muroc was covered in 40 minutes, 
an average of 165 m.p.h. ground speed 
with an 85 m.p.h. cross tailwind. 

The landing at Muroc was rather em- 
barrassing both ways since: (1) They 
don’t let civilians land there. I’m a civil- 
ian. (2) Planes desiring to land must 
get radio clearance. My radio wasn’t 
working, so it wasn’t in the plane. (3) 
Naturally they don’t like planes that 
sneak in quietly. And there I was, with- 
out a motor. 

However, the Muroc personnel courte- 
ously heard my story and made avail- 
able good food and a bed after I had 
placed a call to Bishop. When the call 
went through, three telephones on the 
Bishop airport were answered simultane- 
ously. Everyone had been waiting anx- 
iously except John Olley, my crew chief, 
who, undoubtedly, was just relaxing. 
When I mentioned my highest altitudes 
of over 24,000 feet gained above low 
point, and 33,400 feet above sea level, 
everyone whooped with joy—for these 
were both new American altitude records 
in gliding, pending homologation by the 
Soaring Society of America, and final ap- 
proval of the NAA. END 
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How to reduce pre-ignition 


Low grade fuels encourage pre-ignition 
often causes damaged pistons and engine failure. 
That’s why it’s so important to use only high octane 
Chevron Aviation Gasoline. This premium-quality fuel 
is scientifically blended for even combustion and peak 
performance under all flight conditions. That means 
fast starts, easy warm-up, extra power and dependable 
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“Checked out" your spark plugs lately? 


Be sure all spark plugs 
are — 


” 


/ » \ 


bs | a 

ee Q ave F g F 
, One plug with a 

\ cracked insulator can 

/ cause pre-ignition 


Let your Standard Airport Dealer help you 
select the right plug for your powerplant 


**We take better care of vour plane” 


and that 
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A page of service tips for private flyers and fixed-base operators 
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in engine temperature 
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Good spark plugs fight pre-ignition 


Proof of a good spark plug is in its ability to operate at high 
engine output. Atlas Champion Aircraft Spark Plugs resist over- 
heating which can result in pre-ignition and detonation. That’s 
because they have a special insulating material, the finest known 
to ceramic science. Your Standard Airport Dealer can tell you 
the full story of Atlas Champions. 


AVIATION 
GASOLINE 


Standard Oil Company of California 
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Coast to Coast 


(Continued from page 25) 


and he became so obsessed with a pre- 
monition we would crash that he decided 
to travel by train. When we 
crews at Kansas City the young man’s de 
parture wasn’t reported and the new crew 
spent nearly an hour hunting for him 

Riding through the tail-end of the night 
over Oklahoma I would have become 
drowsy except for the constant activity in 
the passengers’ compartment. Now the 
stewardess came with a ballot: we were 
to vote for or against a 45-minute stop for 
a meal in Albuquerque. After listening 
respectfully to the campaign oratory of 
some of our hardier companions who 
urged that we fly direct to Los Angele 
the hungry segment won the election and 
the mandate was sent on to the pilot 

I was seated beside a sailor 
family lived in Long Beach, Calif., and he 
began worrying as we neared the end of 
the trip. He asked if I was sure we wer« 
going to land at Burbank, as he had been 
told, and not at thé Los Angeles Munic- 
ipal Airport at Inglewood. I said I had 
been assured both by the ticket agency 
and our stewardess that 
down at Burbank. 

“That’s fine,” he said. “I’ve been un 
easy since I sent a telegram in Albu- 
querque telling my folks to come to the 
Burbank Airport.” 

Soon we were over Burbank and ap- 
proaching the airport. The sailor had his 
face pressed to the window, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of his family, particularly 
two little daughters he had told me about 

We circled the airport twice and then, 
just as we seemed to be leveling off for a 
landing, the plane climbed, soared over 
the Hollywood hills and headed toward 
downtown Los Angeles. The sailor looked 
at me as if I had betrayed him. 

“Guess we have to kill time until we 
get an okay from the control tower,” I 
said, trying to appear nonchalant. 

We flew on, passing over the city, its 
southern suburbs and finally 
wells. 

“Holy cow, they’re taking us to Long 
Beach,” the sailor exclaimed. 

He was right. We landed at Long 
Beach Airport because, as the stewardess 
explained later, “we were informed over 
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Burbank that it will be a few days be- 
fore we can use that field again.” 

“Well,” said the Long Beach 
“now I can walk home and welcome my 
family when they get back from their 
trip.” 

The instant I stepped outside on South- 
ern California soil I began bombarding 
my friends with oral advertising for the 
non-skeds. I had come from the East 
Coast in 16 hours for $99! I didn’t men- 
tion the 12-hour promise in the newspa- 
per ads. Maybe I would have had I 
known then that it was going to take 24 
hours to get back to Washington. 

For the return trip I drew Airline 
Transport Carriers, Inc., another of the 
five companies associated with the ticket 
agency I had patronized. Their plane was 
as well furnished as most DC-3s on sched- 
uled airlines and the 
wear uniforms. But I got more than that 
for my $99. 

This time I not only flew coast-to-coast 
but border-to-border as well. Here’s how 
we did it: 

Soaring off the Pacific slope, we flew to 
Albuquerque. Then, leaving the direct 
route to Kansas City, we headed for the 
Mexican border to make a stop at Ama- 
rillo, Tex. An Oakland bartender seated 
beside me was a bit annoyed by this de- 
viation. He was flying for the first time, 
the 99ers making possible a visit to his 
parents in Philadelphia during a limited 
vacation. He hadn’t seen his folks for 12 
years and he hoped there’d be as little 
delay as possible. 

The bartender asked the stewardess 
about this non-scheduled detour. 

“Oh, we're just going to pick up a co- 
pilot for the crew that takes over at 
Kansas City,” she explained. 

There was a delay in Amarillo. After 
almost an hour, the bartender went into 
another huddle with the stewardess. He 
brought me the information that the spare 
co-pilot hadn’t been informed he was to 
work that day and was now being routed 
out of bed in his Amarillo home. He ar- 
rived at the airport in a taxi a few min- 
utes later. 

But then the right engine wouldn’t turn 
over. The regular co-pilot tugged at the 
propeller in the best pioneer-days style 
but it didn’t help. At the edge of the field 
were a half dozen men whose high-heeled 
boots and other apparel indicated they 


sailor, 


stewardesses did 





Finn Borers 


“All | gotta say is, keep away from the Canadian Rockies!" 
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might be cowboys. They sauntered over 
to see what was the trouble, one of them 
bringing a rope somebody had thought- 
fully left coiled on a fence post. The ¢o- 
pilot explained our predicament. 

After they fashioned a noose and tossed 
it over a propeller blade, the six cowboys 
and the co-pilot took positions at the 
other end of the rope, a la Volga boat- 
men, and then threw their brawn against 
the inert blade. It turned slowly—until 
it pointed directly at them. Then, nat- 
urally, the noose slipped off the beveled 
end and the men went sprawling, boots 
over sombreros, on the concrete runway. 

Bruised but undaunted, the cowboys 
got an automobile. Now they carefully 
laced one end of the rope around the 
three propeller blades at a point near the 
shaft. The other end of the rope was 
hitched to the car. As the latter pulled 
away, the rope unlaced on the propeller, 
turning it over. The engine started. 

The wait hadn’t been too irksome. A 
pretty stenographer from Brooklyn, who 
was returning from a vacation in Holly- 
wood, opened a box of candy and shared 
it with the rest of us. 

At Kansas City my bartender friend 
sent a telegram to his parents, revising 
upward the estimate of the arrival time 
he had put in a message wired from Al- 
buquerque. He and I both assumed we 
would now fly direct to Dayton. 

Instead, we went to Chicago to accom- 
modate a San Francisco couple and their 
two children who were headed for a Mid- 
west vacation. Then we skirted the 
Canadian border, flying over portions of 
Lake Michigan and Lake Erie, to Cleve- 
land, where another man got off. The 
stop gave the bartender an opportunity to 
wire another estimate on his arrival. 

Dusk was fading into night when we 
took off from Cleveland and the stew- 
ardess told the bartender and me that it 
was too late to go to Washington or 
Philadelphia and that we would fly di- 
rect to Newark. 

“Anyway,” sighed the bartender to me, 
“I just mentioned hours in those tele- 
grams, I didn’t tie myself down to any 
particular day.” 

Ten minutes after we landed in Newark 
I was aboard an Eastern Air Lines plane 
which took me to Washington. I ar- 
rived at the Capital at midnight —24 
hours, almost to the minute, after leaving 
Southern California. 

A vague uneasiness hung over me dur- 
ing this final phase of my journey. An 
Eastern flight attendant, who wanted to 
talk to the pilot after the take-off, had to 
unlock the door separating the main 
cabin from the cockpit. I recalled the re- 
laxing informality of flying with the 99ers. 
This door was unlocked on their planes 
and, both going out and coming back, I 
had been invited to visit the cockpit, look 
at the instruments, chat with the pilot and 
peek out of the DC-3’s nose. 

The camaraderie of a flight with the 
non-skeds was missing too. There were 
only six other passengers aboard the East- 
ern DC-3 and nobody talked to anyone 
else. I remembered, too, that every seat 
was occupied when my flights with the 
99ers began. I wondered whether I ought 
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to write to Eddie Rickenbacker but de- 
END 


cided he must know these things. 
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aE=\ IR RESCUE 


ngdale, N. Y. 


Over faraway jungles, deserts and mountains, helicopters of the USAF Air Rescue 


Service have flown in search of stranded airmen and passengers. The helicopters 


got there because they have been given a “mother” ship—the Fairchild Packet— 


that transports them over distances far beyond their range. Thus, our Air Force has 
added a new ability to the versatile Fairchild Packet—increasing the importance of 


its part in the development of modern airborne military tactics. 


Mission of Merey—Air Rescue personnel load a heli- 
copter into the spacious cargo hold of a Fairchild Packet. 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Farmingdale, N. Y. . Nepa, Oak Ridge, Tenn. e Fairchild Pilotiess Plane, Farmingd 


poration, Farmingdale, N. Y. e Duromold Aircraft Corporation, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Washington, D. C. 


(Continued from page 40) 


hotel or motel rooms in advance when 
coming to Washington. In the spring and 
on to December it’s mandatory that you 
write or, preferably, wire for reserva- 
tions two weeks to a month prior to your 
arrival. You can get clean rooms acces- 
sible to downtown Washington for $2.50 
or $3 at any of the small hotels or, if you 
prefer, you can lodge at the famed, more 
expensive Shoreham, Wardman Park, 
Statler, Mayflower or five or six other 
first class hotels. Motel rates run on an 
average of $4 a cabin per night 

Your stay in Washington will be mostly 
involved with “seeing.” To start the ven- 
ture off right, therefore, try to approach 
the city from the west. The vie 
skyline will give you a thrill you can't 
duplicate anywhere else in the 
Preferably, if you’re possessor of an air- 
plane equipped for night flying, try to 
come in at dusk or early evening when 
the lights form a breath-taking artificial 
Aurora Borealis. 

On landing, one of the first “thing 
you should see is your Congressman 
one comes to Washington without stop- 
ping in at the Capitol building to watch 
law in the making, and it'll pay you to 
visit your representative before going to 
the galleries. Your Congressman can get 
special passes for his constituents to the 
reserved sections of the galleries where 
a good view of the proceedings is handy 
At the Capitol there is also a guided tou 
costing 25 cents. I advise you to skip it 
It'll save you time and money to do so 
All the statues and important rooms of 
the Capitol are marked. You can cruise 
through leisurely yourself and ask 
tions of the guards where explanations 
are not clear. 

Though you'll do well to save a qu 
at the Capitol, you'll also do well, 1 
you have friends to transport you in pri- 
vate automobile, to put 
and get one of the guided tours which 
our White House friends offer. You'll see 
everything of importance in and 
Washington, and you'll stop at the 
important ones like Lee’s Mansion and 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in 
Arlington Cemetery, or Lincoln Memo- 
rial on the banks of the Potomac River 
You can join these tours at the White 
House or at any of the main downtown 
hotels. 

The White House itself is closed 
itors—even to President Truman himself 
—at present. It will be for another three 
years, which is the amount of time con- 
tractors anticipate it will take to repair 
the sagging White House structure. 

However, being an aviator and liking 
heights, you can go to the top of the 
Washington Monument which is only four 
blocks from the center of the 
district. Another tip—take the elevator; 
walking up will leave a tenderfoot avia- 
tor, whose posterior—not his feet—gen- 
erally take the most beating, with aching 
muscles that require soaking and a long 
rest. The thrill doesn’t come till you 
reach the top anyway. 

Also, having flying in your blood, you 
shouldn’t miss a trip to the shrine of all 
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pilots—the Smithsonian Institute Build- 
ing of Arts and Industries where hang 
the famous Kitty Hawk, first plane of the 
Wright Brothers, and numerous other 
well-known aircraft of past decades. If 
you are an AOPA member, the national 
staff of the private flyers’ organization 
will welcome you with open arms at the 
headquarters in the Washington Building, 





“THROTOMATIC” 


THROTTLE control device that 
automatically adjusts a_ light- 
plane’s power setting for take-off, 
cruising and climbing has been de- 
veloped by two Mississippi inventors. 
he designers claim the device 
called “Throtomatic” 
the throttle for specific air- 
then fly “hands-off throttle” 
from the first part of the take-off run 
until the plane is ready to land. 


enables pilots 


to set 
speeds, 
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Basically, the “Throtomatic” oper- 

ates in the following manner: When 
airspeed is increased over the de- 
setting, an actuating disc on 
the leading edge of the wing 
liagram) is compressed, sending 
along a flexible fluid line to 
the acceleration. When air- 
speed is decreased (such as in climb- 
ing) less resistance is placed on the 
actuating disc, allowing a compres- 
sion spring to overcome the system 
and advance the throttle. 

The manual throttle control is so 
designed that it can the 
“Throtomatic” at the pilot’s will. 

Inventors of the device, for which 
patent is pending, are C. W. Steph- 
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ens, Jr., and J. M. Faulkner, of Ox- 
ford, Miss. 
two blocks from the White House. 


One of the best trips you can take—all 
is the 
on a riverboat down the Potomac to 
Mount Vernon, home of George and Mar- 
tha Washington. The somber spiel of the 
colored attendant at Washington’s grave 
will be worth the 90-cent round trip fare, 
to say nothing of the scenery enroute. 


of which are reasonable in price 
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If you like, you can do a good bit of 
your sightseeing in the evening when the 
temperature drops. But most visitors like 
to sample the Washington night-life. 
There's plenty of it. From the swanky, 
expensive hotel dining-dancing rooms 
down to the bistros in the section around 
Griffith Stadium, home of the Washington 
Nationals, American League baseball 
team, you can’t miss having a grand time. 
By District of Columbia law, bars close 
at 1 a.m. on weekdays, at midnight on 
Saturdays. And, for the unindoctrinated, 
let us say that the law also forbids stand- 


ing at a bar; to be served, you must be 


seated. In Virginia, just across the Poto- 
mac, there are no mixed drinks sold— 
only mixers. You bring your own or 


drink beer. In Maryland, you're allowed 
to cruise at will through the saloons. 

Something to consider will be eating 
costs. You can get by in Washington on 
$2 to $10 a day, as your diet and your 
budget dictate. The one must spot on the 
list is the restaurant in the Capitol build- 
ing where bean soup like mother used 
to try to make and a sight of political dig- 
nitaries closehand can be had at reason- 
able prices, 75 cents to $1 a throw. At 
other Washington “beaneries’” you can 
get all kinds of food—seafood, Greek, 
French, Italian and cuisine, or 
good solid beefsteaks. 

As well as budgeting your bankroll, 
figure on allotting time in advance of 
your trip. If possible, give at least one 
day to your sightseeing tour and half- 
days to the trip to Mount Vernon, the 
Smithsonian Institute (which houses 
more, by the way, than just airplanes), 
and the Capitol. 

Count on making an excursion, a slow 
one if possible, through the Mellon Art 
Gallery where, on Sundays, you can pick 
up a free concert in the beautiful veranda 
in the center of the building. Some pilots 
and their families will probably want to 
hit Constitution Hall or, when it is used, 
the Watergate Theater at the foot of the 
Lincoln Memorial for recitals of music 
or dancing. Tariff is $1.20 to $3.60, de- 
pending on your seats. Since the Na- 
tional Theater became a movie house last 
year there have been no legitimate stage 
productions in Washington. Only movies, 


Swedish 


accompanied at one theater by a stage 
show, are available for the drama- 
minded. If you're the athletic type, sail- 


ing boats, tennis courts, golf courses and 
swimming pools are in abundance. Near- 
by beaches in Maryland and Virginia of- 
fer relief from mid-summer heat. 

You don’t have to spend much money 
to enjoy yourself in the nation’s capital. 
But, if you exceed your budget, try con- 
soling yourself by visiting the Treasury 
Department’s Bureau of Engraving where 
most of that fine green stuff which passes 
so quickly through your hands is turned 
out. Sorry—no samples 

The fees for your airplane won't be 
much. Tie-down costs at local airports 
are nominal—50 cents to $1 a night. Some 
hangar space can be obtained at a few 
airports for $1.50 a night. Gas and what 
little repair costs you may have will be 
no more than in any other area. 

If you're anticipating no need for re- 
pairs, your best bet is to fly into Wash- 
ington National Airport, one of the finest 
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SOME AIRPORTS SERVING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
No Longesi Gas Grades Service 
Airport Phone No Runways Runway Available Facilities 
Washir gton Nationa RI 80, 91, 10 None 
Beacon Field AL 854 2 80, 9 A&E 
Hybla Valley Airport 80, 9 tales Besaiee 
Bailey's Crossroads 4 ONS Sf Repairs 
Springfield Airport AL 8342 2 wt Minor Repairs 
yo _ WA o64 2 sO Minor Repairs 
College Park Airport UN 3225 80, 9 A&E i 
Erco Field . 144 2 80 Major Repairs 
Schrom Field I 80, 91, I LAE 
Congressional ; 
Airport OL 8888 80 A&E 
Hyde Field SP 0888 . L&E 
terminals in the U. S. Operated by the sient pilots. Hybla Valley boasts one of 


CAA, the field has a $1 tie-down fee for 
each night but, though you can get an) 
octane gas you desire, there has been no 
fixed-base operator authorized on the 
as yet. The three runways are concrete 
Most parking areas are g 
crete areas having been leased by the air 
lines. Transportation is best from Was! 
ington National, closest to 
Washington, which is served by limou 
sine, taxi and 15-minute 
service. 

South of Washington National, which 
is in Virginia, are two fields located close 
to Alexandria. For pilots wanting to stay 
in historical Alexandria 1 
Washington proper 
idea) either Beacon Field or 
ley airport are best. Located 
4% miles south of Alexandria, 
tively, the fields are 
Virginia suburb and Washington prope! 
by the same bus service. Beacon mar 
agement charges 50 cents a night for tie- 
down and offers the servic 
tesy car, a station-wagon 





rass, tne cor 





downtown 


interval bus 


ather than 
(and it’s not a ba 

ybla V: 
Hy \ 


three 





respe 


connected with the 


S of its cour- 








the most complete 
maintenance 


aviation repair and 
services in the area. Tie- 
down costs there are $1 a night, decreas- 
You'll find 
80 and 91 octane gas at both fields. 
Another field in Virginia and the clos- 
est private airport to Washington is 
Benn’s Field at Bailey’s Crossroads, four 
miles due west of Washington National. 
The field is clear of obstructions, having 


ing each night you remain. 


two runways—the longest 2,800 feet. It 
has 80 and 91 octane fuel. Fee for tie- 
aowns 1S $1. 

A good, small Virginia field, but one 


seldom used by transients because of the 
lificulty of getting into Washington is 
at Springfield, a little town about 10 miles 
southwest of Alexandria. 
service but it’s irregular. Largest plane 
the field can handle is a Stinson Reliant. 
Only 80 octane gas available. 


There is a bus 


There are no fields in D. C. proper, but 
Maryland sprouts them like corn stalks. 
Closest to the District is Queen’s Chapel. 
But three other equally good airports are 
within gliding distance: College Park, 
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Erco, and Schrom. These four all are 
northeast of the District. Queen’s Chapel, 
only one of the near-D.C. airfields that 
cannot provide night lights on request, 
charges 50 cents a night for tie-downs. 
No hangar space available. The field has 
two runways, the longest 1,900 feet 

College Park and Erco fields, which al- 
most overlap, both connected to 
downtown Washington by bus or street- 
car. Both have two runways, the longest 
at College Park 2,200 feet, the longest at 
Erco 2,800. Only 80 octane is available at 
Erco, but you can get 80 and 91 at Col- 
lege Park. Fees for tie-down are $1 at 
both fields. Erco adjoins the Engineer- 
ing and Research Corp., makers of the 
Ercoupe. 

Schrom Field, just beyond Erco, can 
handle anything up to and including a 
DC-3 on its one hard-surfaced 
more than a mile long. Tariff is 75 cents 
a night. If you need 80, 91 or 100 octane, 
you can get it there. 

Two other Maryland airports, Hyde 
Field, near Andrews Air Force Base at 
Clinton, Md., and Congressional Airport, 
northwest of D. C. beyond the National 
Naval Medical Center at Bethesda, are 
under the operation of one man. Some 
hangar space is available at Congres- 
sional for $1.50 a night. Tie-down at both 
of the two-runway fields is $1. Transpor- 
tation into Washington can be obtained 
in buses or service cars. 

Most of the fields, excluding Washing- 
ton National, are equipped to handle any 
repairs your aircraft might demand. Radio 
facilities for the area are excellent, with 
a range station located just 
Washington National, which has 
GCA equipment available for emergency 
use. 


are 


runway, 


south of 


also 


It’s possible that the White House 
hucksters won’t starve for lack of busi- 
ness if you don’t show, but they—and 
you—will be better off for a holiday in 
the nation’s Sooner or later 
you'll be going—why not plan to fly there 
on your next vacation? END 


capital. 








Weekend Grasshoppers 


(Continued from page 31 


Howard Schonfler, my instructor, I put 
in an hour’s flight time on basic mane 

vers, landings, or short local If the 
weather's bad, I make up the time on the 


€ 
usually 


hops 


following weekend, taking a 
longer (two or three hour) flight to 


Rochester or Buffalo. 

Although liaison pilots have to indicate 
on their “request for flight 
exact day and length of time 
fly, there is a clause giving a 15-day lee- 
way. That enables the training to be ad 
justed to demands of civilian life. Flights 
can’t be shorter than 30 minutes 


oraers the 


they will 


The Army encourages pilots to work 
for instructor’s ratings. That’ 
certain sign that present reservists wou 

be used to teach younger men the tricks 
of the liaison trade in times of nationa 
mobilization. Obviously, the knack of 
low-and-slow flying in battle isn’t in the 
repertoire of the boys who buzz around 





the country in dart-like jet fighters or 


giant bombers. The liaison trade is spe- 
cialized. 

Liaison pilots rated during the war are 
eligible for re-rating in the Officers Re- 
serve Corps (provided they can obtain a 
CAA ticket). After assignment to a re- 
serve unit as a liaison pilot, and after 
passing the Air Force’s Form 64 physical 
exam for flying personnel, the pilot can 
take flight training at any school in his 
military district 

Take, for example, the situation in New 
York State 


fied for 


Sixty-five schools are certi- 
training. Pilots receive flight or- 
ders each three months entitling them to 
25 hours of dual or solo flying (with $8.50 


maximum payment for solo, $10 for 
lual 
After logging time, pilots sign a 


oucher, receive a certificate attesting to 


monthly flight time—and that’s all there 
is to It 

The Army won't let reservists fly any 
kind of plane—but all flight schools can 
fill the bill on aircraft. Regulations state 





the plane must be conventional three- 
control, high-wing, two-place land mono- 
planes with developing 65 to 
90 h.p. 

Ex-grasshopper pilots who own planes 
can fly them for 25 hours per quarter— 
and bill the Government at the regular 
rate set by certified schools. Privately- 
owned planes, of course, must meet CAA 
licensing and maintenance requirements. 


engines 


Unlike the Air Force’s semi-high-pow- 


ered program, these Army Field Force 
pilots operate almost as lone wolves. 


They drive or hitch-hike out to airports 
on Saturday or Sunday. They don’t band 
together in organizational groups because 
at most only two or three fly at the same 
school. In New York State, only 38 pilots 
are now enrolled in the training. With 
New York’s 65 accredited schools, 
chances of meeting a 
buddy are slim. 

But the Grasshoppers seem to like it 
that way. It’s the way they fought the 
war—almost always in small groups, or 
alone. END 


wartime flying 
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Wiig nmnme MAJOR ROBERT CRAWFORD 





The Army Air Corps 
ae <r ow re Corps s and Music by 
3 ROBERT CRAWFORD 
the man who put 
® fe ae 
4 = g = ~ = = E oe *”@ * 25 = a 


“THE WILD BLUE YONDER” 





into the sky 


SAYS:— 
“AOPA-- 


YOU ARE NEEDED 
MORE NOW THAN 
EVER BEFORE!” 


“When I first took my little airplane from New York to Los Angeles and Seattle in 1932, conditions 
for the private flier were pretty rough; it was even tougher for the private airport operators. Private 
flying was truly embryonic. When I returned from that trip I resolved to fight for private aviation . ..a 
fight I have never given up. Then... I found AOPA and joined because you were, and are, fighting for 
the things the private pilot and operator must have to make flying enjoyable and available to all ‘who 
love the vastness of the sky.’ 

“Today, with CAA as full of red tape as ever, putting every possible obstacle in the way of private aviation 
development, you are needed as never before! Keep up the good fight. As president of the Greater 
Miami Aviation Association, I extend to you my congratulations and good wishes.” 


{Signed} 


BOB CRAWFORD 
AOPA Member Pilot 6270 





. 


Your AOPA Membership is waiting. Dues only $5.00 a year. Join the biggest, finest, 
private flying organization in the world - - TODAY! Use this coupon now. 
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Valuable AOPA Services FREE to Members 





The Washington staff of AOPA will help you in personal 
° . . R F w PILOT $ ATI 
flying problems, licenses, regulations, legal tangles, plane wormed nnn dg Shang» * pce 
sales and purchases, documents, aircraft financing, employ- a re 
4 ashington 5, B.C. 
ment. Also national AOPA-Hertz Drive-Ur-Self courtesy card; 


. a | first soloed on airplane at....sees0s cenenund i Wits <secene 
AOPA Washington Newsletter; each month the special Siti nonin aatiatinn aeons 
ts : ER rnnascacest pononoesoons 
AOPA edition of FLYING magazine; TWA-AOPA courtesy or — 
. P ° sone thereby apply for membership in AOPA. 
card assuring service and maintenance facilities at most Enclosed find check or money order for.ssseecsssseeeeecccsccceeees 
. * as . q . (U. S. A., Canada, Mexico, Central & South America, $5.00 
TWA airports, advantageous aviation insurance service; All other Fo:eign, $6.00.) 
distinctive AOPA pilot's wings, emblems for your plane and ain ’ 
car, and membership card. Above all else, AOPA contin- a ee 
uously protects ond fights for your flying interests in govern- ADDRESS... ccccccccccccccccccccccccecccscccesececececocescoces 
ment and other circles. Re Rinses k co ccninmncsaecinisseiaeaninnsaseciennas 
RE SIE CI io incinnnnnceesissccecieeenmenseninantis 
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$1.80 of each year's dues are for my subscription to the AOPA Edition 
of FLYING. 
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Swashbucklers 


(Continued from page 37) 


to earth was made while nearly uncon- 
scious from loss of blood. He went back 
to El Paso. 

Wild Bill Heth decided to leave Pancho 
on short notice. He was arrested, sen- 
tenced to be shot, and escaped only by 
bribing a colonel and four captains. They 
let him leave the jail by the back way, 
and he headed northward 200 miles to- 
ward the border. 

Then Rhineheart decided to follow 
Heth’s example. One day when on a 
scouting patrol he flew his machine north- 
ward until the gas gave out, landed and 
walked the rest of the way. 

After that, Villa bought a Martin bi- 
plane and assigned it to another cocky 
adventurer, Sailor Bill Lamkey, who did 
some useful flying before his enthusiasm 
waned and he was permitted to return to 
the States. Lamkey, by the way, was the 
only aviator in Villa’s employ 
tually collected all the money due him. 

Few men of any generation have flown 
as well as Lincoln Beachey. He remains, 
after more than three decades, 
what his 24-sheet posters proclaimed him: 
“The Greatest of Them All.” 

In an old 80-h.p. Curtiss pusher, de- 
signed by rule of thumb and built like a 
birdcage, he did things that no other 
man has ever done. His forte was the 
ability to come close to things without 
hitting them. 

To do loops and flip-flops high in the 
air required no unusual skill, but to fly 
between trees so close together that the 
machine had to be banked at 60° to pass 
through was flying of exceptional caliber. 

Another of Beachey’s favorites was to 
fly around a half-mile racetrack and flick 
up dust with his wingtip on the turns. 
This was a matter of half an inch. An- 
other half-inch would have tripped the 
plane and caused a crash. 

For two seasons Beachey teamed up 
with auto racer Barney Oldfield in a rac- 
ing stunt that kept crowds in a frenzy. 
While Barney roared around the track in 
his Fiat Special or his Christie, Beachey 
would fly no more than a foot above him 
all the way around the track. 

On several occasions, Beachey rested 
the plane’s front wheel on Barney’s head 
while both plane and car were doing bet- 
ter than 60 m.p.h. Beachey’s flight down 
Michigan Boulevard in Chicago, 18 inches 
above traffic, will probably never be du- 
plicated—if the CAA retains anything to 
say about contemporary flight activities. 

Like all great artists, Beachey had his 
off days. One time, just as he was clear- 
ing the fence at Ascot Park, Los Angeles, 
he noticed a group of thrifty citizens in a 
tree outside the grounds, beating the gate 
to the tune of $1 a throw. 

Annoyed at this display of parsimony, 
Beachey headed directly toward the tree 
—missing it by a hair’s breadth. Cali- 
fornians flopped from the branches like 
Overripe pomegranates—and the press, 
arraigning Mr. Beachey for recklessness, 
reported three broken arms and a frac- 
tured skull. 

Several years later, when Beachey de- 
cided to be the first American to loop-the- 


who ac- 


almost 
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went to the Curtiss factory to 


loop, he 
take delivery of a special “looping ma- 


chine.” Testing it, he had the misfortune 
of brushing several spectators off a hangar 
roof with his right aileron. There were 
three fatalities. 

Beachey usually received $1,000 a day 
for his exhibitions. After four or five 
years of steady flying, not counting the 
several years he had flown 10-h.p. diri- 
gibles, he announced his _ retirement 
and went to France. There, a rotary 80 
h.p. engine intrigued him. It was a beau- 
tiful thing of polished steel, as perfectly 
balanced as a brace of dueling pistols. 

Beachey took the weight of the engine, 
added his own to it, and to the total put 
the weight of a monoplane he had 
dreamed up. Then he took the static pull 
of the engine in pounds, and found he 
had propeller thrust to spare. In short, 
he could climb almost straight up. 

He bought the engine, cancelled his 
reservation for Monte Carlo and other 
European resorts, and journeyed back to 
the U.S. and San Francisco. He built a 
monoplane that weighed less than the 
pull of its own engine—a machine with a 
vertical climb. It wasn’t a helicopter but 
it had helicopter characteristics. 

It was 1915. When San Francisco citi- 
zens heard about the experiment, they in- 
sisted the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
couldn't get along without him. Beachey 
set the tariff at $1,500 per day. Exposi- 
tion officials jumped at the price. 

Beachey flew his little machine for two 
lays, testing its performance. These first 
flights were exploratory and comparative- 

cautious. But on the third day he de- 
cided to limber up. 

He went to 2,000 feet, continued climb- 
ing and finally reached 3,000 feet above 
the city. The California sun shone 
brightly, and crowds below had to shade 
their eyes in order to keep the little plane 
in view. Beachey dived, did a couple of 
and both wings came off! 

The fuselage without wings was little 
more than an overgrown bullet. Beachey 
must have realized he was through. Yet 
he still took time on that hurtling, wing- 
less dive to shut off his engine and close 
the gasoline petcock. 

Then, because he saw he was headed 
for the water, he tried to unbuckle his 
But the leather was new, the 


loops 


safety belt. 
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buckles stiff. Having broken two of his 


June, 


faultlessly manicured nails, he took out 
his pocket knife, opened the blade—and 
crashed. 

Split seconds 
Beachey that time. 

Three days later, San Francisco gave 
him the biggest funeral the city had seen 
since the boom days of 1853. The world 
had lost an amazing man. 

After Beachey’s death, the Fair people 
sent for Chariey Niles, who believed he 
was as good as Beachey. 

On Niles’ first flight the engine failed 
on take-off and he plunged into the water. 
His head snapped forward and he banged 
his mouth against a heavy ash compres- 
sion strut in the fuselage. His front teeth 
were embedded in the wood and broken 
off. So deeply were they sunk in the 
strut it took pliers to remove them. 

But Niles was flying again in a few 
days, bandages, false teeth and all. He 
survived the exposition only to be killed 
some months later when a wing collapsed 
at the Wisconsin State Fair. 

The list of these wild exhibitionists is 
long. They loved their freak occupation 
—and, like sword-swallowers and glass- 
eaters, they commanded a price for put- 
ting on a spectacle. As a rule, the flyers 
were booked for a three-day date. The 
field was usually too small to fly from, 
the engine invariably gave trouble, and 
the crowd thirsted for blood. 

One time De Lloyd (Dutch) Thompson 
was scheduled to fly out of a quarter-mile 
race-track in rural Minnesota. The wind 
was gusty, the engine bad—and Thomp- 
son knew he’d never clear the 
which incidentally weren't shown on the 
map sent him before he signed the con- 
tract. 

The fair committee insisted he make 
the flight. Thompson insisted they cut 
down the trees. Negotiations had reached 
an impasse when the crowd surged to- 


weren't enough for 


trees, 


ward him, calling him a coward and 
threatening to smash his machine. 
Thompson thought fast. “Gentlemen,” 


he drawled, “I’m perfectly willing to fly.” 
He paused. The crowd perked up. “But 
in this wind, the plane needs ballast. If 
one of you will accompany me, I won't 
charge him a cent—though my usual fee 
for a ride like this is $50.” 

There were no takers. Thompson 
feigned surprise. “What? Nobody wants 
to ride with me? Come now, isn’t there 
a sport in the crowd? How about you, 
sir—or you?” He had a piercing eye, and 
the crowd began to melt away. Then the 
fiyer leaned against the strut, his honor 
vindicated. (One of the few pioneers to 
outlive those hectic days, Thompson died 
in January, 1949, at the age of 60.) 

Another of the professional flyers was 
the “Boy Birdman,” Art Smith, who 
looped-the-loop at night, his machine il- 
luminated with fireworks, descending 
only in time to extinguish the blaze 
which usually started. After 12 years of 
stunting, Art—like most of the others— 
was killed in an exhibition crash. 

These men flew when aviation was 
neither science nor industry—only adven- 
ture. Their feats will not be duplicated 
because the frontiers they explored no 
longer exist. END 
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Traffic Rules 


(Continued from page 35) 


presence. Because of this, the pilot of the 
passing aircraft must be alert for any 
changes in altitude or heading that the 
other pilot may make. The overtaking 
aircraft passes to the right because in 
side-by-side aircraft, the pilot normally 
will be on the left and in a better position 
to observe the aircraft he is passing on 
the right. Similarly, the pilot of the over- 
taking aircraft will be completely out of 
the path of oncoming traffic. 

Traffic on the final approach, or land- 
ing, has right-of-way over other traffic in 
the air or on the ground. When approach- 
ing the airport to land, the aircraft at 
the lower altitude has right-of-way, but 
this rule should not be used to cut other 
planes out of traffic. 

Regardless of the rules of Part 60, no 
pilot is relieved of his responsibility in 
making aviation safe for all. 


60.105 Proximity of Aircraft 

Formation flight, in its true form, is a 
potential collision course. Nevertheless, 
some feel that flight in close proximity to 
other aircraft is a necessary part of train- 
ing, “although this fallacious concept ob- 
viously is based on delusive reasoning.” 
If pilots fee] they must practice formation 
flight, they should do so only after agree- 
ing on such things as signals, distance, 
etc., before taking off. In this way the 
hazards can reduced somewhat but 
not eliminated 


be 


60.106 Acrobatic Flight 


Before going aloft to perform acroba- 
tics, the pilot must be sure that his 
maneuvers will not be executed over con- 
gested areas or open-air assemblies of 
persons. He must be equally certain that 
he will not perform within the bounds of 
civil airways or control zones. The visibil- 
ity must be at least three miles and he 
must always begin acrobatic maneuvers 
at an altitude sufficient to assure recovery 
at least 1,500 feet above the surface. 

The flyer must be sure that his plane is 
structurally safe for acrobatic flight and 
that he has sufficient training and experi- 
ence to do that kind of flying. No rules 
can be written that will completely pro- 
tect a pilot from himself. Every person 
who flies should be allowed the thrill of 
acrobatics; but no person should inten- 
tionally subject the lives and property of 
others to hazard while realizing this 
pleasure. 


60.107 Minimum Safe Altitudes 


Operation of any aircraft at a low alti- 
tude has long been recognized as a haz- 
ard. Chances of making a safe forced 
landing when close to the surface are 
slim because of limited selection of 
available fields. 

Pilots must maintain an altitude which, 
in event of a power failure, will insure 
safety to persons and property on the sur- 
face during the ensuing emergency land- 
ing. 

When flying over congested areas, or 
assemblies of persons, an altitude of at | 
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least 1,000 feet above the highest obstacle 
within 2,000 feet in a horizontal plane 
from the aircraft should be maintained. 
The best method of satisfying this rule is 
to maintain sufficient altitude to glide 
well beyond the area in case of a forced 
landing and in every case to observe 
1,000 feet as a minimum altitude over con- 
gested areas. 

Over other than congested areas, a pilot 
is allowed to fly below 500 feet except 
when he is over a person, vehicle, struc- 
ture, or vessel. Such a flight is possible, 
but the frequent changes in altitude to 
satisfy the rule would be very tiring in- 
deed. An altitude of 500 feet over open 
country is low enough to give the sensa- 
tion of speed and to satisfy any desire for 
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low flight; at any lower altitude the pilot 
is definitely within the danger zone. 

On instrument flights, the minimum 
altitudes are prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator and published in the CAA Flight 
Information Manual. The flight altitude is 
assigned by traffic control. Where no IFR 
(instrument flight rule) minimums are 
prescribed, the pilot must maintain an 
altitude that will clear all obstacles with- 
in 1,000 feet in a horizontal radius of five 
miles from his intended course. 

Altitude is the best and the cheapest 
insurance a pilot can have. 


60.108 Operation on and in the Vicinity 
of an Airport 


All turns are made to the left unless 
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otherwise instructed. This rule eliminates a pilot’s intended plan of operation and a__ nated as a control zone or a control area ' 
the great traffic hazard of having all air- request that ATC keep other traffic clear _and includes the air space extending from F 
craft circling in different directions. If of his flight path. ATC may approve the _ the surface to 700 feet above the surface . 
the standard flow of traffic is not prac- flight plan without alteration or may along the designated civil airways. 
tical, the pilot will be informed of this make certain changes to conform with ‘ 
either by the control tower or by airport existing traffic, prior to issuing a clear- 60.260 Distance from Clouds 
markers visible from the air. Where the ance. After clearance has been acknowl- The chart on this page shows minimums " 
airport is equipped with a control tower, edged by the pilot, it is assumed that he for visual flight rules and distance from 
the pilot is required to make radio con- _ will adhere to its provisions. On this as- clouds. Note that a pilot may obtain au- 
tact or watch the tower for light signals sumption, ATC issues additional clear-  thorization from Air Traffic Contrel for . 
prior to landing. A pilot will do well to ance along the same route, allowing for flight in a control zone when the vertical f 
familiarize himself with the traffic pattern adequate separation. Chaos would re-_ and horizontal distance from clouds and = 
in effect at each airport he intends to sult if pilots were allowed to deviate from ceiling minimums cannot be met. In this = 
land on. their commitments without first request- case he must remain clear of clouds. ; 
. ing ATC permission. The use of emergen- J ini : > . 
60.109 Air Traffic Control Instructions ~ auth a has already b lis When these minimums cannot be met 
asc tit ae hs ; oe cy a ority has already been c iscussed during flight through a control area, the 
_Contro! of air traiie has been estab- in the review of Section 60.01 (Authority pilot must proceed under instrument 
lished for the safe conduct of flight over of the Pilot). flight rules 
designated routes and through certain , 
areas. These routes and areas are com- 60.112 Water Operation 60.201 Visibility , 
monly known as airways or control areas The rules governing the operation of : ; i 
; er ee : : Ae Refer again to the chart below. Part 1 
and control zones. Traffic control centers aircraft on water are very similar to those 60 of CAR arates visibility require 
guide traffic from point to point along governing airborne aircraft. The rules of lle secre nr Bie ihre aw : 
: : : nee ; ments into two individual categories, i 
the designated airways in the most ex- crossing the path of, approaching head- “ rae rey oy: Fee 
. . Bae: ie . . ; namely, “ground visibility” and “flight S 
pedient manner possible within the limits on, or overtaking are identical (see Sec- ase cass 99 . . a 7 
; : . : é visibility.” A pilot is permitted to enter C 
of safety. Once the pilot has received tion 60.104). The pilot who intends to a control zone flying visual flight rules 
and acknowledged iristructions from the operate aircraft on water will find it ad- r F poms ° : 
4 ae . . . (VFR) without a clearance when ground 1 
control center, he should adhere to these visable to familiarize himself with marine ee decid 4 
instructions unless, or until, they are regulations pertaining to th ti f clsttiiay ie tans thee: Hanes tain, Qeocttes 
Se aia : - = , ob eee 8 o Cranes S his flight visibility is three miles or more. I 
changed by Air Traffic Control. vessels. ’ ve 
¥ Under these conditions, however, he must S 
60.110 Notification of Arrival 60.113 Aircraft Lights obtain a clearance to enter the traffic pat- c 
Once a flight plan has been accepted In the air and on the ground, aircraft a port take off a the aa ee c 
by ATC and the clearance issued, the con- lights must be displayed between the a ett drops below ee SEEN, ' 
trol center will follow the flight and hours of sunset and sunrise. Mean solar — within a control — 2 oe : 
maintain the separation necessary for times of sunset and sunrise, as published a } ome peta ay clearance is b 
safety. When the pilot arrives at his des- in the Nautical Almanac and converted to ° ae bt ao Rn ” ose | 
tination and files his notice of arrival, local standard time, should be ascertained ay bel , en wees as Se Feseesecien 
ATC will close the flight plan and clear before flights are begun which involve the ache = | " ~wesih os jee: eit gia 
other traffic along the route. If no arrival use of lights. Reliance should not be - , ry = a - va pers : — acta 
notice is giver. within a specified time in- Placed by the pilot solely upon visual ob- ye - oe ne dl a oe he 
terval, however, ATC will start a costly Servations. ro rp ae “69 y ar cyte we eise- 
search procedure. A notification of arrival an « T rose assed Hagens ess cebeemgee= digg seal 
‘. the iietie ie” Gav mu decent 60.2 VISUAL FLIGHT RULES~ ment flight rules whenever the flight \ 
estes’. (VFR) visibility falls below one mile. t 
The following explanations help to clear ; 
60.111 Adherence to Air Traffic Clear- up the meaning of terms used in the reg- 60.202 Cruising Altitudes 
ance ulations: ; Ordinarily, when an aircraft is operated t 
A flight plan is, in effect, an outline of A “control zone” is the air space of de- under VFR (visual flight rule) conditions, < 
fined dimensions, there are no restrictions on the altitude 
CHART OF VISIBILITY AND designated by the selected Pe as long as safety is 
ini maintained. Certain modifying conditions I 
DISTANCE-FROM-CLOUD MINIMUMS Ramrneeneaner at 3s ™ 
Civil Aeronautics however, must be considered when ‘ 
extending upward selecting a cruising altitude. 
Flight In control In control a from the surface, to If operating within control zones and ‘ 
conditions zones! areas i 
hs seca a e ial (aie chee include one or more Co”trol areas at an altitude of more than ’ 
At altitudes of airports. Contro] 3,000 feet above the surface, the odd or J 
more than 700 zones generally lie even 1,000-foot altitude appropriate to the 
feet above the either on or off a direction of flight must be maintained. , 
aero , om civil airway and are These altitudes are published in the CAA : 
ote o's coyge . ee miles — [one mile clearly marked with Flight Information Manual. When operat- 
os a rom an pe papi ove ry ee gos er pow" verti- circles on aeronau- ing elsewhere at an altitude of more than ; 
= feet horizon- Rerhootal ” feet aes tical charts. 300 fect shove the surface with the 
tally? y tally “Control areas” flight visibility at less than three miles, 
2a __| are the designated the altitude appropriate to the magnetic 
At 700 feet or areas in which traf- course must be maintained. You fly odd ‘ 
less above the fic control is exer- thousands on magnetic courses of 0° to 
surface: | . oe : cised in the air to 89° inclusive; odd thousands plus 500 | 
seam ow al red a one mile space extending up- feet on headings of 90° to 179°; even 
ree wae eet verti- Control areas do clear of clouds ward from an alti- thousands on headings of 180° to 269° ' 
clouds cally and 2,000 not extend below : i 
Sak Gevicnds (ae Gaah ‘dee tude of 700 feet and even thousands plus 500 feet on head- 
tally2 iia wartuee. above the surface. ings of 270° to 359° inclusive. ' 
Therefore the Control areas, or 
Sieeaieos” ote, civil airways, are 10 60.203 VER Flight Plan 
imums apply miles wide and are Although it is not necessary to file a 
clearly marked on flight plan for visual flight rule (VFR) ) 
, A aisimem coiling of 1,000, feet is required for VFR operation in aeronautical charts. flight, the wise pilot will take advantage , 
eu S$ auTnorization is receive rom air traffic control. “ ; ic rTerv ity 
a teal aciaiiiiins seein. ols tile: auniads ait tuimn ole tale The term “else- of this service at every opportunity. By ) 
clearance when the minimums are less than those specified, but under where” covers all so doing, he may have the benefit of any | 
this provision the flight must remain clear of clouds air space not desig- search and rescue facilities available in ; 
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case of emergency. Moreover, a flight 
plan is an essential part of the preflight 
action provided in Section 60.101 for cross- 
country flight, because it acts as a check 
on the pilot’s understanding of existing 
conditions en route and of the limitations 
of his aircraft. 

If a VFR flight plan is filed, the pilot 
should adhere to its provisions and al- 
ways file notice of arrival immediately 
upon completion of the flight. Failure to 
file a notice of arrival is subject to rather 
severe penalties because search and res- 
cue facilities may have been falsely 
alerted. 


60.3 INSTRUMENT FLIGHT 
RULES (IFR) 

When weather conditions make it prac- 
ticable to conduct a flight in accordance 
with the visibility and distance from cloud 
rules discussed in the visual flight rules 
section (60.2), the pilot must then operate 
his aircraft in accordance with the in- 
strument flight rules. All IFR flights re- 
quire detailed flight plans and air traffic 
control clearance. Because comparative- 
ly few pilots are qualified for instrument 
flight, and these are highly skilled, Fry- 
ING’s editors will not include the discus- 
sion on instrument flight rules. Pilots not 
qualified for IFR flights should stay out 
of instrument weather conditions under 
all circumstances whatever the delays 
and inconveniences caused. END 








Jet Fighters 


(Continued from page 23) 


tually, however, the cloud cover usually 
found over Europe and the generally poor 
visibility threatened to curtail our activi- 
ties severely. The development of radar 
saved our bacon and allowed targets to 
be found and hit both at night and under 
the most adverse weather conditions and 
at any altitude. Radar now makes ultra 
high altitude bombing possible. ; 

The altitude barrier is that indefinite 
roof in the stratosphere beyond which 
oxygen breathing power plants cannot 
operate and where the air is so thin that 
the wings can no longer support the 
weight of the plane. The bombers can fly 
just below this level—forcing the fighter 
to surpass him in rate of climb, in speed, 
in maneuverability, and in general under 
conditions which are more favorable to 
the bomber’s defense. This advantage 
will continue only as long as both fly at 
subsonic speeds. When fighters break 
through into the supersonic world they 
will regain their advantage in speed, al- 
titude, and maneuverability. 

It can also be shown that if extreme al- 
titude is achieved, speed becomes less and 
less important, and maneuverability, or 
the lack of it, becomes the deciding factor 
in whether successful fighter interception 
can take place. 

It’s now an open secret that present- 
day fighters are all but helpless at these 
altitudes. Their maneuverability is lim- 
ited to wide sweeping turns of several 
miles radius with resulting difficulty in 
picking up the bomber by radar-sighting 
and laying their fixed guns on him while 
at the same time avoiding his turret can- 
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non fire. On the other hand, the bomber 
can sit tight and wait and his mild eva- 
sive maneuvers are enough to throw off 
the fighters who are limited to 2G and 3G 
maneuvers. (The use of guided missiles, 
however, either airborne or from the 
ground, would admittedly scramble this 
picture.) 

At any event, Air Force emphasis at 
this stage of the game is on long range, 
high-altitude bombers as a means of de- 
livering the A-bomb. For example, the 
recent decision to build additional B-36’s 
and modify them by the addition of four 
J-47 General Electric turbojets which will 
jump their ceiling to well over 40,000 feet, 
highlights the new emphasis on altitude 
for our strategic bombers. 

According to Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, in a 
speech at the Wings club in New York on 
February 10, 1949, “Tests at Eglin Field 
have shown that above 30,000 feet the 
B-36 cannot be intercepted successfully 
by our current jet fighters. They show 
that the difficulty of interception increases 
as the square or the cube of altitude. A 
slight turn by the bomber throws the at- 
tacker out of position and he cannot re- 
gain it.” 

As for interception, General Vander- 
berg said, “Within that range (150 miles 
early warning radar range) the B-36 is 
but a half hour away (from the target) 
and at above 40,000 feet and at better 
than 300 m.p.h., we do not believe fighter 
planes can be ‘scrambled’ in time for ef- 
fective interception.” 

The main reason for the superiority of 
bombers above 30,000-40,000 feet lies in 
certain basic aerodynamic facts which 
tend to curtail severely the tactical ma- 
neuverability of present-day heavily- 
loaded subsonic fighters. As the altitude 
increases they are caught in an ever- 
tightening squeeze-play between a stead- 
ily increasing stalling speed and a con- 
stantly decreasing maximum speed due to 
compressibility effects. That is, they are 
caught in the corner between the altitude 
ceiling and the sonic wall. At some al- 
titude the critical Mach speed drops down 
to the stalling speed. The fighter is 
trapped—and the pilot can watch himself 
being trapped on his airspeed indicator. 
Perhaps we can visualize the mechanics 
of the phenomena by riding along with 
him. 

Present-day airspeed indicators used on 
all high-speed planes have a moving red 
Mach needle or pointer, the movement of 
which is established by presetting the in- 
strument to the basic critical Mach num- 
ber of the plane—0.7 or 0.8, for example. 
This Mach pointer automatically moves 
at all times to the indicated airspeed at 
which compressibility effects will occur. 
Consequently, it automatically moves to 
lower -indicated airspeeds as the altitude 
increases since the speed of sound is 762 
m.p.h. at sea level but is only 662 at 36,- 
000 feet and above—in the stratosphere. 
A high-speed fighter with a critical Mach 
number of 0.85 thus encounters compress 
ibility effects at a true airspeed of about 
560 m.p.h. or 340 m.p.h. indicated at 36,- 
000 feet. 

Then there’s the usual red line on the 
face of the indicator marking the stall- 
ing speed, which increases somewhat with 
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Mach number but is constant with alti- 
tude. These two speed limits define the 
flyable range of airspeeds for the plane 
and in between these limits moves the 
black airspeed needle showing the actual 
indicated airspeed that the plane is flying 

As the fighter pilot flies closer and 
closer to his altitude “roof,” or absolute 
ceiling, the red Mach needle crowds the 
black airspeed needle back against the 
red stall line and the pilot literally can 
see himself being squeezed by this inter- 
play of nature’s forces. The speed range 
between stalling and the onset of com 
pressibility decreases until it becomes 
zero—at the “altitude barrier.” It is 
physically impossible for a plane to fly 
above its altitude barrier it is 
impossible for it to fly through its sonic 
barrier. The sonic barrier limits the 
speed, the altitude barrier limits the al- 
titude. 

For example, when on. March 22, 1948, 
Group Captain Cunningham, Chief Test 
Pilot for the de Havilland Aircraft Com- 
pany of England set a new world’s alti- 
tude record of 59,492 feet in a Ghost tur- 
bojet-powered de Havilland Vampire, he 
found he could fly only at speeds between 
125 m.p.h. and 150 m.p.h. ind 
400 and 465 true—or Mach 0.6 and 0.7) 
at this altitude. That is, his indicated 
stalling speed was 125 m.p.h. and his in- 
dicated critical speed for compressibility 
was 150 m.p.h. He had a 25 m.p.h. speed 
range and could only fly witl 
limits. At 150 m.p.h. he would have en- 
countered buffeting from shock stall fol- 
lowed by loss of control. At 125 m.p.h. he 
would have encountered buffeting from a 
normal stall and would also have lost con- 
trol. (In fact, in this case, after stalling 
in the normal l 
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manner, he would prob- 
ably have fallen off in a dive and in do 
ing so, increase his speed until he shock 
stalled before effecting recovery.) At 
any event, he couldn't fly faster than 150 
m.p.h. or slower than 125 m.p.h.- 
couldn’t fly higher. 

This small speed range of 25 m. 
would allow only a theoretical 1.45G 
maneuver! His combat effectiveness would 
have been nil. 

This is the predicament fighters get 
into at high altitude. Bombers, on the 
other hand, while subject to the same 
terplay of forces, can sit tight and fe 
the fighter to attack. Their effective « 
bat ceiling is always higher for the same 
set of conditions since they 
to assume the offensive, therefore they do 
not need the same maneuvering margin 
that the fighter does. The basic problem 
of the fighter, then, is to increase its speed 
range and hence its maneuverability to at 
least 3 or 4G’s to allow reasonable turn 
ing radii. 

The upper speed limit, of 
only be increased by increasing the crit- 
ical Mach number of the airplane by giv 
ing it a supersonic shape. The 
limit is established by the wing loading 
and the wing’s maximum lift-coefficient 
a value that cannot be materially im- 
proved and which, at any rate, is rather 
low with the flaps retracted. “Maneuver- 
ing” flaps to help this condition have 
been proposed. To spread the speed 
range, the upper limit can only be pushed 
upward by designing for supersonic 
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speeds while the lower can only be pulled 
down by decreasing the wing loading. 
These two factors establish the fighter’s 
altitude maneuverability and combat ef- 
fectiveness and determine the altitude 
barrier. The barrier thus is a potential 
absolute ceiling and can only be reached 
if there is enough power to push the fully 
stalled plane along at its critical Mach 
speed! The power needed to do so, of 
course, is fantastic and at any event the 
plane must be flown below this to have 
any speed range or maneuverability. 





RUNT PROPS 






ROPELLERS took a new twist in 

the 1948 Goodyear Race at Cleve- 
land. Herman (Fish) Salmon’s 
winning Cosmic Wind (above) was 
equipped with an unusual Sensen- 
ich prop. Its diameter was cut to 
58 inches, with pitch at three-quar- 
ter radius reported at 58 inches. 
Coupled with small blade area and 
extra-large diameter spinner, this 
produced high r.p.m. and quick ac- 
celeration. Salmon’s_ thin-bladed 
prop did not conventional 
metal (which cut 


have 
leading 
propulsive efficiency). 

Another propeller innovation on 
the midgets was Steve Whitman’s 
saber blade 
cause a change into low pitch un- 
der high thrust loads on take-off. 
Blades are thin and flexible so the 
twist can occur. 
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For planes of similar critical Mach 
numbers, the wing-loading is a proper 

ex for gauging the effective combat 
ceiling. Glancing at the published wing 
loadings of various bombers and guessing 
at their combat wing loadings (take-off 
gross weight less fuel for 40 per cent 
range) we can quickly see which are our 
high altitude planes. 

Using the Vampire’s 25 pounds per 
square foot wing-loading at 60,000 feet as 
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a yard-stick, we can see that none of our 
bombers are good—even potentially—for 
more than about 50,000 feet. The North- 
rop XB-35, the prop-driven version of 
the B-49 jet flying-wing, has probably the 
lowest wing loading of any American 
combat plane—slightly above 30 pounds 
per square foot. The B-49 is probably 
next with about 35; the B-36 with 45; the 
B-50 with 70; and the B-47 about 85. These 
figures, incidentally, compare with World 
War II bombers with the B-17G at 30 and 
the B-29A at about 60. In other words, 
the medium range B-49 (not yet oper- 
ational) and the long range B-36 (two 
groups already formed) are our high al- 
titude bombers and both are good for 
over 40,000 feet. The high wing-loading 
of the fast B-47 in this respect is note- 
worthy. Its forte is speed, however, and 
not altitude or range. 

As to the fighter picture, our fighters 
seem to have consistently higher loadings 
than those of other countries. Our pres- 
ent first-line operational fighters like the 
F-80, F-84 and F-86 average 55 pounds 
per square foot under combat conditions 
and the new fighters will be considerably 
heavier. British fighters average only 
about 45, while the Russians are believed 
to lie somewhere in between and follow 
German practice at about 50 pounds per 
square foot. British fighters then, would 
seem to have definite advantages at alti- 
tude. 

Several jet interceptor-type aircraft 
which are not yet operational also seem 
to have good altitude potential. Eng- 
land’s de Havilland 108 sweptwing tail- 
less research plane has a reported wing- 
loading of only 30 pounds and holds the 
world’s closed course speed record at 695 
m.p.h.—attesting to its high speed ma- 
neuverability. It has also passed Mach 1.0 
in a dive. The Navy’s new Chance- 
Vought Cutlass (XF7U-1), a tailless 
sweptwing with a relatively small aspect- 
ratio, is designed as a high-altitude high- 
speed interceptor and in spite of its odd 
appearance is the logical design arrange- 
ment for this type of plane. With 
axial-flow turbojets and after-burners, it 
would seem to have the power necessary 
to exploit both its high speed and high 
altitude potentialities. The Air Force’s 
McDonnell XF-88 is another experi- 
mental fighter with unusual speed and al- 
titude capabilities. In fact, this plane 
may well be the Air Force’s best high al- 
titude fighter. 

Essentially, however, these planes are 
fighters rather than interceptors, although 
the dividing line is rather vague and in- 
definite. Interceptors are designed spe- 
cifically for very high rates of climb and 
good altitude performance but have very 
little range. Consequently, all rocket 
planes are inherently interceptors since 
their high fuel consumption keeps them 
close to their home base. In this respect, 
the first rocket interceptor—the Messer- 
schmitt Me-163, later developed into the 
Me-263, is still very much a “live” design 
in that it is known that Russia captured 
the Junkers factory at Dessau, Germany, 
(which was building them for Messer- 
schmitt) and with it a number of the 
latest models. 

It is believed that the Russian plane 
clocked over Korea at better than Mach 
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1.0 was a version of the Me-163. At any 
event, Russia has the engineering data, 
technicians, and even the production tool- 
ing and it is known that they are con- 
tir.uing its development with the original 
German engineers. The 163 could go up 
to about 60,000 feet since its wing-loading 
dropped sharply as it climbed—from 42 
to 21 pounds per square foot. Having a 
basic critical Mach number of about 0.85 
(sweptwing) this basic design still has a 
lot of development life left and could 
easily be made operational again. 

The same holds true for the Messer- 
schmitt Me-262 model with the auxiliary 
rocket motor which is also in the hands 
of the Russians. At any event, when we 
say that present-day fighters are inca- 
pable of fighting effectively above 40,000 
feet we must qualify this statement with 
the unknown operational status of certain 
rocket interceptors known to exist. 

Living on a large continental land mass, 
as we do, we have never developed in- 
terceptors but have concentrated on rela- 
tively long range general purpose fighters 
for bomber escorts. However, the recent 
discovery that our own bombers were 
out-maneuvering our fighters above 40,000 
feet has quickly pointed up the need to 
develop interceptors while simultaneously 
shoving our bombers up even higher. For 
what we can do the enemy can also do. 
He too can penetrate our continent with 
high altitude bombers. Consequently, 
there has been considerable interest late- 
ly in setting up the requirements for in- 
terceptors and it is quite probable that 
they will be added to the Air Force as a 
basic type. 

There are certain basic differences be- 
tween a plane desigred for high altitude 
and one designed for high speed aside 
from their wing and power loadings. 
Ironically enough, the very design fea- 
tures that make for high speed tend to 
lower the altitude performance. Since 
the maximum maneuverability of a plane 
at high altitude depends on the maximum 
lift coefficient of the wing, high speed air- 
foils with sharp leading-edges (laminar- 
flow type) and swept planforms have 
lower maximum lift-coefficients than do 
straight wings with moderate thickness 
and camber. These types have a low 
critical Mach number and are hence un- 
suited for high speed, but are suited for 
high altitude. 

We can expect to see high altitude 
fighters built with radically reduced load 
factors. Present day fighters are designed 
to withstand 10 to 12G’s even though at 
altitude they can actually develop only 2 
to 3G’s. This high structural weight is of 
no use and, in fact, actually hinders the 
fighter from maneuvering at altitude. We 
will eventually see “high” altitude inter- 
ceptors and “low” altitude fighters, with 
the stratosphere types designed only for 
the G loads they can actually develop. 

Many new problems are posed by the 
operation of aircraft at high altitude. The 
atmospheric conditions above 36,000 feet 
—the gateway to the stratosphere—are 
supposed to be stabilized at —67° F. with 
a definite pressure and density relation- 
ship. Recent flights in B-36’s, however, 
have encountered temperatures as low as 

97° F.—some 32° below the specified 
—65° that all Air Force equipment is de- 
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signed for. Bomb bay door actuators, 
electric motors, hydraulic equipment, etc., 
must all be retested and possibly rede- 
signed for the maximum conditions to be 
encountered. Jet engines also become 
balky at high altitude, tending to flame 
out at reduced throttle settings while re- 
starts are difficult or impossible. Also, 
jet engines lose about 80 per cent of 
their thrust at 40,000 feet—the thrust be- 
coming zero at about 65,000-70,000 feet. 

Comfortization of the cabin and safety 
devices and techniques are also in for re- 
newed study. Even 40,000 feet is in the 
“capsule” region where the crew must 
bail out in pressurized capsules in order 
to survive. Pressurized suits may also 
be needed, for if the pressurized cabin 
blows out or is damaged from gunfire, it 
is impossible to live even on oxygen be- 
cause of the differential pressure between 
the human body and the outside atmos- 
phere. “Bends” in the air are just as 
possible as in underwater operations. 

Visibility is another problem in the 
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stratosphere. A peculiar haze has been 
reported at about 55,000 feet which ob- 
scures the horizon while the sky appears 
black. Due to the absence of all dust 
particles in the air, there is nothing 
to diffuse the sun’s rays; therefore, the 
cockpit is in deep shadow everywhere 
but where the sunlight strikes. 

At any event, high altitude will soon 
be standard operating procedure and the 
difficulties of the altitude barrier, while 
different from those of the sonic, are 
nevertheless scheduled for solution. 
x resent types of aircraft with present 
oxygen-breathing power plants may no 
longer be practical above, say, 60,000 feet. 
Then the rocket engines take over and 
carry their oxygen with them. The tacti- 
cal advantages of operating in the 40,000 
to 60,000 foot belt pose a sharp challenge 
to our military designers and tacticians. 
But the altitude tactical cover—for the 
present at least—is a practical stratagem 
for our long-range strategic bombers car- 
rying the atomic bomb. END 
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Own Your Plane? 


(Continued from page 42) 


news for me. In cases like this, the law 
reads that the lien stands and must be 
paid. Who pays it? Anyone who has the 
money. If the present owner in Pitts- 
burgh didn’t pay, the finance company 
could take the plane away from him. He 
could in turn sue my student who had 
sold him the plane. My student could in 
turn take me to court and collect from 
me. How about me? I could try and find 
the factory distributor. Then, if I found 
him, I could sue him. There were just 
two hitches. I didn’t know where he was 
and if I found him he had to have money 
before I could get it. What a mess! 

My lawyer explained that I should 
have come to him when I bought the 
plane. He would have instituted a search 
in the county where the factory distrib- 
utor operated. If no lien was filed there, 
and the factory had been paid, the title 
was clear. A search in the county records 
would have revealed the $1,800 lien filed 
against my ship. He explained that I was 
lucky. I didn’t feel lucky. Of the two 
ships I had purcliased, the second was 
really mine. This;distributor must have 
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forgotten to borrow on that one. 

We contacted the factory and told them 
the story. They were sympathetic and 
explained that similar cases had been 
brought to their attention. At least I 
wasn’t the only sucker around. There 
were others. It was mighty poor consola- 
tion. There was one redeeming factor. 
The factory had heard that their old rep- 
resentative was in South Carolina. They 
didn’t know just where, but had heard he 
was instructing at an Army primary 
school there. Meanwhile, the company 
holding the lien was hot after the poor 
fellow in Pittsburgh. He, in turn kept his 
lawyer haranguing my student. I was the 
goat. I had no one to harangue. I made 
up my mind to get some one and quick. 

I explained my woes to the C.O. at my 
base and he arranged a delivery flight via 
South Carolina for me. A little sleuthing 
did the rest. I found my man. I said noth- 
ing about the matter to him but notified 
my lawyer at once of his whereabouts. 
We threatened him with suit and jail. He 
decided to pay. He didn’t have the money 
but jail is a mighty miserable place. I 
don’t know where he got funds to pay off 
the lien, but pay he did, and everyone 
was happy. The guy in Pittsburgh kissed 
my student. My student again decided he 
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could speak to me. All I had to do was 
pay the lawyer. But $200 is $1,600 less 
than $1,800, isn’t it? 

That’s the end of the unhappy yarn. 
The lesson it teaches is clear. I offer 
these rules for plane buyers to follow. 


1. If you buy or sell a plane, check 
the title. Hire a lawyer to search 
county records for liens. That’s 
where they must be legally filed. 

2. Don’t take anyone’s word or signa- 
ture for anything. Check your title. 


The CAA records liens listed on bills 
of sale forwarded to Washington. They 
try to do their best. Unfortunately, they 
have no law with any teeth in it to back 
them up. Fortunately for everyone con- 
cerned, only a minority are unscrupulous 
enough to use this legal loophole for their 
own gain. No lien is valid unless it has 
been filed in the county where a plane is 
sold. If you are buying a used plane, 
with several previous owners, a proper 
search would have to include each county 
where a sale was made. Look at what 
happened to the poor guy in Pittsburgh. 
I hope this article doesn’t start a mad 
rush to the county clerk’s and lawyer’s 
offices. But in the future, be sure to 
check your title. END 








Piper Clipper 


(Continued from page 39) 


I lowered a wing, using full aileron dur- 
ing each type stall, but the Clipper re- 
turned to a wing level position at once 

I tried stalls from climbing and gliding 
turns, some with crossed controls, coax- 
ing the Clipper to spin. The most I could 
coax was a skidding turn. The Clipper is 
placarded against spins so I did not at- 
tempt any intentional spinning. This is 
the first lightplane with conventional con- 
trols I have ever flown which would not 
spin from a nose high full cross control 
position (stick three-quarters of the way 
back). I cannot see how anyone exercis- 
ing reasonable caution could find himself 
in an accidental spin. 

I descended into the airport pattern and 
tried a few landings. With pilot and one 
passenger, I found 70 to 75 m.p.h. to be 
the best gliding speed. With the 25 m.p.h 
wind blowing there was very little float- 
ing tendency near the ground when I 
broke the glide. Approaches at 80 m.p.h. 
also revealed little floating tendency. This 
is probably due to the short wing span, 
29 feet, 3 inches. Despite this short span, 
wing loading of the Clipper is only 11.2 
pounds per square foot compared with 
15.5 pounds in the Piper Stinson. 

I made several landings with two per- 
sons in the plane and found the Clipper 
lands well either three point or on the 
wheels. Hold stick all the way back and 
stabilizer (overhead crank) slightly tail 
heavy for three pointers. Adjust trim a 
little nose heavy and relax back pressure 
when you touch, for a smooth wheel land- 
ing. The landing is exceptionally soft for 
a shock cord type gear. It reminded ,me 
of the old Cub Coupe hydraulic gear. 


I returned to the hangar and swapped 
passengers. The local pilot got out and 
Jim Mac Veigh, the Piper salesman from 
Atlantic Aviation, climbed in beside me. 

With Jim for my passenger, I made sev- 
eral take-off runs against time and dis- 
tance. The Clipper will break ground in 
a surprisingly short distance if you horse 
it off the runway. I found that with no 
coaxing, just waiting for it to fly off with 
a little help from me, the plane required 
eight seconds or 800 feet. 

The landing roll with no brakes is about 
the same as take-off run—800 feet. You 
glide in at 75 m.p.h., start to bring the 
nose up gently at about 20 feet off the 
ground and the airspeed falls off grad- 
ually. 70...65...60... and at 50 
m.p.h. indicated, the Clipper touches the 
runway. If the SFI were working it 
would buzz just when your wheels 
touched the ground. 

I tried two or three approaches coming 
in intentionally too high. The Clipper 
slips nicely but not violently. There is 
more rudder than opposite aileron travel, 

) if you try to boot full rudder the plane 

11 turn away from the runway in the 
lirection of applied rudder. This pre- 
sents no problem. Simply use only 
enough rudder to equalize the available 
aileron. The result is a moderate slip 
which cuts down plenty of altitude. 

I lined up a 20-mile (40-mile round 

p) course directly into and down wind 
for checking the Clipper’s true speed. At 
2400 r.p.m. the plane indicated 118 m.p.h. 
Averaging the time with and against the 
wind, the ground speed figured 122 m.p.h. 
at 1,000 feet altitude. 

Cruising at 2200 r.p.m. the ground speed 
still averaged 112 m.p.h. Piper estimates 
gasoline consumption at cruising throttle 
is 7 gallons per hour with the mixture set 


at full rich. Leaning the mixture (con- 
trol at left side of dash) cuts this con- 
sumption to 6.2 gallons per hour. During 
my own flight check of the Clipper, which 
included take-offs, landings, climbs at full 
throttle, taxiing, stalls, etc., the gasoline 
consumption was just 6 gallons per hour. 

By 1:00 p.m. I had checked the Clip- 
per’s performance thoroughly with two 
people aboard. We had been flying on 
the wing tank (left wing 18 gallon ca- 
pacity) and the tubular float gauge still 
showed several gallons left. 

We landed and switched to the fuselage 
tank (under dash panel, 12 gallon ca- 
pacity) for another flight, this time with 
four passengers. Figuring empty and 
gross loads along with gasoline aboard, I 
discovered an unusual condition. The 
empty weight of the Piper Clipper is only 
850 pounds. The gross lead is 1650 
pounds. This means that the PA-16 can 
legally carry 800 pounds of useful load— 
almost its own weight. 

Our four passengers (including your 
215-pound pilot) averaged 170 pounds 
each. I had to locate a few hungry pilots 
to arrange that. (No difficulty expe- 
rienced here.) The remaining gasoline, 
six quarts of oil and the two-way radio 
brought us up to within a few pounds of 
gross weight. 

The wind had decreased to 15 m.p.h. for 
my flight at full gross weight. Except for 
increasing the stalling speed about 5 
m.p.h., I found little change in flight char- 
acteristics with four persons aboard the 
Clipper. The take-off run increased by a 
few seconds and about 300 feet-—to 1,100 
feet. This undoubtedly was due partly to 
the decreased wind velocity. 

As previously explained, it is possible 
to haul the Clipper off sooner but if you 
don’t hurry things it flies itself off in 
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plenty of time. The rate of climb de- 
creased with four passengers from 900 to 
600 f.p.m. The best gliding speed with four 
people aboard is 80 m.p.h. Stalls with 
power occur at 45 m.p.h. with gross 
weight 1650 pounds. Without power the 
PA-16 stalls at 50 m.p.h. with full load. 
Cruising speeds are off about 10 m.p.h. 
with two passengers in the back seat. At 





PIPER PA-16 
Type Certificate No. IAI 
One air-cooled Lycoming 1I15-h.p. engine 

Gross weight 1650 pounds 
Empty weight (standard) 850 pounds 
Wing span 29.3 feet 
Overall length 20.1 feet 
Overall height 6.2 feet 
Power loading 16.2 Ibs./hp. 
Wing loading 11.2 Ibs./sq. ft. 
Baggage capacity 50 pounds 
Top speed 125 m.p.h. 
Cruising speed 112 m.p.h. 
Sta'ling speed 50 m.p.h. 
Take-off run 720 feet 
Landing roll 600 feet 
Best rate of climb speed 75 m.p.h. 
Rate of climb 600 f.p.m. 
Cruising range 480 miles 
Absolute ceiling 13,500 feet 
Fuel consumption (full rich) 7 g.p-h. 
(lean) 6.2 g.p.h. 














2400 r.p.m. the true speed dropped from 
122 with two passengers to 112 with all 
seats occupied. At 2200 r.p.m. the speed 
drop was from 112 to 102 m.p.h. 

There are several Clipper features in 
addition to performance data which 
should interest both private pilots and 
alrport operators. 

The front floor space in the PA-16 is 
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clear. This is accomplished by using 
curved sticks which attach to the control 
socket underneath the front seat. The 
right stick is removable, and a clip is pro- 
vided for its storage under dash when not 
in use. The front seat is adjustable fore 
and aft. 

The rear seat passengers will find the 
high padded seat back offers added com- 
fort during long flights. Four-passenger 
range is approximately 250 miles. The 
front seat is raised high enough off the 
floor level to allow the rear passengers 
plenty of leg and knee room. You can 
slide your feet up under the front seat. 
The rear seat is easily removable, mak- 
ing the entire rear cockpit and baggage 
compartment one large cargo area. The 
rear door opens flush with the floor level 
for easy loading of heavy items. 

I overheard one of Atlantic City’s oper- 
ators criticizing the door arrangement in 
the PA-16. He felt that the front door 
should have been built on the left (pi- 
lot’s) side of the Clipper. This would 
also require reversing the rear door to 
the right side of the plane. This arrange- 
ment certainly would make it easier for 
the pilot to climb into the driver’s seat. 
It would also make passenger entry into 
the front right seat especially for a 
woman more difficult. I found the pres- 
ent arrangement quite satisfactory. 

Considering the high cost of labor and 
materials today, I think Piper has accom- 
plished miracles in producing the lowest 
priced four-place airplane in history. 
There can be no doubt that many Clip- 
pers will be flying in and out of your 
field in the months to come.—BeEN ROBIN 








How | Did It 


(Continued from page 21) 


n the pre-computed courses were neces- 
sary because the fixes were falling so 
close to the dead reckoning position.* 

My power settings were: Take-off at 
2300 and 30 inches and climb at 2050 and 
25 inches to 5,000 feet, then cruise at 1850 
and 22 inches for the first six hours. Then 
I reduced the r.p.m. to 1750 and gradually 
reduced the manifold pressure through- 
out the flight until I ended up over New 
York with sixteen inches. The power re- 
duction was indicated by the air speed. I 
flew a slower air speed as the gross 
weight decreased and maintained my pre- 
computed optimum air speed by reducing 
the manifold pressure. I also increased 
my altitude from about half way over the 
Pacific until I got to California. During 
this gross weight change which was oc- 
curring during the last half of the trip 
crossing, the optimum altitude increased 
to about 11.000 feet. 

About 900 miles out of Honolulu the 
B-17 blinked his landing lights and said 
goo7bye over the radio. I then had to 
look forward to at least some 1,100 miles 
alone and perhaps farther over the Pa- 
cific, because at that time I didn’t know 
for sure that the Coast Guard was send- 
ing an escort plane out from San Fran- 
cisco or if we would be able to make 
contact with one another even if they did. 
As the B-17 left me, I was homing on 





“Red Head Fox,” the Guard ship which is 
operated by the Coast Guard. With my 
Lear automatic direction finder tuned to 
429 kilocycles I could hear this station 
about 300 miles away, and passed right 
over it. Shortly after passing over “Red 
Head Fox” I contacted KSF, the CAA 
overseas communication station in San 
Francisco. 

KSF advised that they had a message 
for me. My answer was that if it was not 
important to please wait until daylight, 
because it is much easier to fly the air- 
plane and copy code at the same time in 
daylight than at night. My experience 
with TWA as a radio operator back in 
1937, °38, and °39 was about to pay off. 
KSF went ahead with the message which 
they said was important—and it was. 

“San Francisco advises bad storm along 
Honolulu—San Francisco rhumb line be- 
tween 140 west and 135 west, with severe 
turbulence and hail.” The Weather 
Bureau suggested course about 100 miles 
south of rhumb line to decrease thunder- 
storm activity. I immediately altered 
course to a heading which would carry 
me on the suggested course. 

I watched the speed, and bounced along 
for about an hour and a half. I sent dead 
reckoning positions to San Francisco, al- 
though by this time I was receiving KGO 
on my ADF even though I was about 1000 
miles out from San Francisco. By 9:30 to 
9:45, I was breaking out of the worst part 
of the thunder-storms and could see the 
sea boiling beneath me. It looked as 
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though a southwest 25-knot wind was 
blowing which made me feel good. 

At 9:55 EST I received another Weather 
Bureau forecast which gave me the wind 
over the remaining course from my pres- 
ent position to Honolulu. The CW two 
way communication was working perfect 
ly and I was actually having the time of 
my life batting away on the key and copy 
ing code. I started out in aviation as 
radio operator and, since learning to fi; 
have had very little time to indulge 
operating CW. 

I radioed San Francisco at 10:17 to in- 
quire if air-sea rescue was coming out t¢ 
meet me. San Francisco advised immedi- 
ately that a Coast Guard PBM, No. 4736 
had departed San Francisco. His positior 
at 16:07 Greenwich Time was 35 56 
north and 126° 29 west on a course of 
242. 

I could then hear the Coast Guard PBM 
on 6570 and established communications 
directly with him. He sent me his es- 
timated time of interception as 18:12 
Greenwich Time—that would be about 
another two hours. 

When the VHF signals from the PBM 
became very strong at 12:07 EST and the 
ADF began to walk back and forth. I 
knew that we were very close. I aske 
the PBM to stop and circle so that I cou 
home toward him, since, if we passed 
very close to one another on instruments 
or in a rain squall, the bearing change 
would be so rapid that we couldn't m 
neuver fast enough to keep up with then 
and we might never contact one another 

I was at 5,000, and he was at 6,000 on 
instruments. I asked him to circle, a1 
when the ADF began to walk back and 
forth I knew that he was making too wide 
a circle, so I asked him to tighten up the 
circle. He did and the needle settl 
down and I continued homing. When the 
signal was just pounding in I asked hin 
to spiral down to 5,000, as I was contact at 
that time and thought that I could see 
him. At 12:12, out of the overcast direct- 
ly in front of me came a Coast Guard 
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PBM. I advised him to make a turn and 
come in north-northwest and he would 
see me. At 12:13 he sent me three letters 
“I See You.” We joined up and flew east 
at 7,000 

We gradually climbed until we passed 
over the California Coast at 11,000 feet. 
American Broadcasting had a recorder set 
up in the PBM and we made several re- 
cordings and photographs. We talked back 
and forth on VHF and the PBM sent my 
position reports in to California via CW. 
The navigator of the Coast Guard plane 
was really sharp; he sent an ETA for the 


San Francisco Golden Gate Bridge as 
1:51 p.m., Pacific Standard Time, and we 
went over the bridge at 1:51 p.m. on the 
nose 

Throughout the flight I was eating a 
liet which had been prescribed by Dr. 
Fiske in New York prior to my solo 
round-the-world flight in the Reynolds 
Bombshell. This consisted of a few chick- 
en sandwiches, eaten every three or four 
hours, with hot tea, orange juice, almond 
chocolate bars, fresh tomatoes, and an 
occasional banana. I drank a lot of water 

in fact over the Pacific Ocean I could 
dly drink enough water. I was thirsty 
onstantly 


nal 





A few hundred miles off the coast of 
California, a B-17 also picked us up, then 

B-29, and by the time we passed over 
the Golden Gate Bridge, many twin-en- 
gined aircraft and a few single-engined 
planes had joined up in the loose forma- 
tion 

From the San Francisco CAA communi- 
cations station I received the message 
that the weather over the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the airway course through Reno 
and Salt Lake was covered with severe 
icing and snow squalls. They advised me 
to swing up over Lakeview, Ore., Boise, 
Ida., and back down over Sinclair, Wyo., 
and direct to Omaha. This did not avoid 
the weather but it decreased its intensity. 
I went on oxygen and flew at 11,000, then 
13,000, and as high as 16,000 trying to stay 
on top. I was partially successful in doing 
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so. Then I dropped back down to 13,000, 
varying my altitude to either side of that 
to try to stay between layers. I used a lot 
of excess fuel flying the airplane above 
its optimum altitude of 11,000. feet and 
revving the engine up to high r.p.m.’s to 
throw the ice off the propeller. 

The navigation from San Francisco over 
Lakeview, until I was homing on Boise, 
was by dead reckoning only. From Boise, 
I used my ADF, homing on the next sta- 
tion I had right down the airway to Sin- 
clair. Then I went over Scotts Bluff and 
gradually slid into the airways as I ap- 
proached Omaha. I broke out of the bad 
weather after passing Scotts Bluff and 
settled back to efficient cruise. 

I picked up some favorable tailwinds 
and the rest of the flight was a breeze. 
The Waikiki Beech burned only 40 gal- 
lons of gasoline—an average of 28.5 miles 
per gallon—between Omaha, Neb., and 
Teterboro. I was over Omaha at 4:42 a.m. 
EST, Chicago at 7:15 a.m. and Cleveland 
at 9:1l a.m. During the entire flight my 
groundspeed varied only between 144.2 
m.p.h. and 149.4 m.p.h. It averaged 146.3 
m.p.h. 

Thousands of people were at Teterboro 
to meet me when I landed at 12:06 p.m. 
after a flight of 36 hr. 2 min. There were 
still 15.75 gallons of gasoline left in my 
tanks, which would have been enough to 
cruise the Bonanza 372 additional miles. 
If it had not been for the fuel-consuming 
detour over the Rockies, which was neces- 
sitated by bad weather, we could have 
flown an additional 1,000 miles. 

Although my ground distance covered 
was Officially 4,957.240 miles, because of 
my detours I actually covered 5,273 miles 
on 272.25 gallons of gasoline. Thus I con- 
sumed 7.56 gallons per hour for the entire 
flight, and averaged 19.37 miles per gallon. 
The 80 octane gasoline was chilled to 20 
F. to permit a greater weight to be stored 
in the Bonanza’s tanks. It cost about $75. 
It would have cost me approximately the 
same amount to drive my car the same 
distance. END 
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of Secretary Woodring and Johnson was 
to inherit his job. But, trapped by time 
—1940 was a presidential election year 

Mr. Roosevelt sacrificed him. On the eve 
of the Republican convention the Presi- 
dent shrewdly appointed Republicans 
Stimson and Knox to War and Navy 
Johnson returned to his law practice 
without showing any outward bitterness 

One thing is sure, as one of the new 
secretary’s close associates puts it: “Louis 
Johnson certainly isn’t afraid of taking a 
chance.” 

Johnson, who has left a hig 
able law practice in New York, Clarks 
burg, W. Va., and Washington, to become 
Secretary of Defense, is apparently not 
only unawed at taking a chance, but is 
willing to wring every possible advantage 
from it. 

He took a chance again last fall when 
he collected $1,500,000, and personally 


hly profit- 








underwrote $250,000, for what appeared 
to be a collapsing Democratic party. 

So it is natural that Johnson is being 
widely dubbed a politican. His appoint- 
ment, likewise, has been described as 
everything from a crass payment in kind 
for a political favor to an expression of 
genuine gratitude for party loyalty dur- 
ing those dark days of 1948. But strange- 
ly enough, the Republicans, who might 
have been expected to make loud out- 
cries. showed little or no concern over 
the alleged politicking with an office of 
great importance and responsibility and 
the Senate approved him with silent en- 
thusiasm. 

For a politician, the defense secretary 
is remarkably thin-skinned, and sugges- 
tions that he would play politics with the 
national security bring hurt looks and 
indignant denials from him. 

He points to a cartoon that appeared in 
The Washington Evening Star two days 
after his appointment was announced. 
The drawing was a bit of advice and 
showed Johnson, beaming confidently, 





about to enter a door marked “Secretary 
of Defense” carrying an overflowing brief 
case labeled “Politics.” 

“Better leave that bag at the door,” said 
the caption. 

“T intend to do just that,” Johnson told 
a reporter in making a request for the 
original drawing. 

As evidence, he has invited a hard- 
working Republican to be one of his 
aides. He is Col. Paul Griffith. But the 
Griffith appointment brings up another 
point on which Johnson critics harp. The 
colonel is a former national commander 
of the American Legion. And so is John- 
son. 

Will the American Legion move in on 
the defense establishment? Johnson be- 
comes equally indignant at that question. 

“The American Legion will not run the 
military establishment,” he declares. “As 
for Paul Griffith, he is here to answer 
veterans’ queries—for which he is admi- 
rably qualified.” 

Johnson says that he will not bring into 
the Pentagon a horde of new office hold- 
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ers; that he will keep the staff which For- 
restal built up. Nevertheless there is ex- 
pected to be a gradual change-over as 
Johnson men move slowly into the key 
spots. 

The new secretary has every outward 
appearance of a politician and even the 
fine bald head which, since the rise of 
James Farley, has come to be regarded 
as the trademark of the political careerist. 
He has, in addition, the commanding size 
of the political leader; he stands 6 ft. 2%4 
in. tall and is down to a fighting weight 
of 192 pounds (he played football at 191 
for the University of Virginia). He cred- 
its golf and diet with having cut him 
down from 236 pounds a year ago. 

Those who have known him longest are 
aying: “Louis can’t be written off simply 
asa cantehinn or a lawyer, or a rich man, 
or a Legionnaire, or anything else cut and 
dried. He is a good deal more complex 
than he seems.” 

As these friends suggest, Johnson’s per- 
sonality depends on where you catch him. 
His voice is a good example; he has two 
voices. His conversational tone is low, 
smooth, quietly jocular and free of pro- 
fanity, save for an occasional “damn.” 
But from the rostrum his voice has a 
booming, enjoining quality that sends out 
decibels to the far corners of the audito- 
rium. There is a touch, too, of the spell- 
binder’s authority and prose style. 

The military brass is literally fearful of 
where the lightning will strike next. They 
are convinced of one thing, though. He is 
decisive; he believes in moving fast. His 
immediate decision to reshuffle military 
offices and concentrate them in the Pen- 
tagon over a period of 90 days, compared 
with a 21lo-year program planned under 
Forrestal, is an example. 

And the tremendous moving process 
which turned the huge structure upside 
down and gave it a good shaking out in 
the meantime provides an example of just 
who now is boss of the military and also, 
perhaps, something of Johnson’s lack of 
tact. 

Johnson swapped offices with Secretary 
of the Army Royall, thus providing him- 
self with probably the best and most 
elaborate suite in Washington. 

Late one afternoon Johnson and en- 
tourage decided to inspect the new quar- 
ters. Walking into the Army Secretary’s 
offices—the building was built by and for 
the Army—an aide informed Johnson 
that Royall still was at his desk. 

This did not deter the new defense 
chief. 

Unannounced, he opened the door on a 
startled Royall. 

“Hello,” said Johnson, “just looking 
around—don’t let us disturb you.” 

Shortly, he completed his tour of the 
private sanctum and returned to the 
outer offices, all the while directing aides 
where things should go 

“And we'll put the kitchen into this 
space,” he finally said. 

An aide said meekly: 

“But Mr. Secretary, there’s a galley 
right across the hall which Mr. Royall 
found satisfactory.” 

“Mr. Royall will not be here any more,” 
was the terse reply. 

There are many elements of paradox 
and contrast in Johnson. He is joiner but 
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not a glad-hander. For a man who be- 
longs to more clubs and fraternal organi- 
zations than an eager president of a 
small-town chamber of commerce (some- 
thing he is not), his private life is quiet 
and unimpaired by social obligations. 

In addition to having been past com- 
mander of the Legion, Johnson is past 
president of a Rotary Club and past Ex- 
alted Ruler of the Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks. He is a Mason, a Son 
of the American Revolution, a member of 
the Reserve Officers Association, and a 
vestryman of Christ Episcopal Church in 
Clarksburg. He holds cards to luncheon 
and country clubs from San Francisco to 
New York. His only regular club date, 
however, is with the Post Mortem Club, 
composed of past National Commanders 
of the Legion, who eat luncheon and 
swap gossip on Tuesdays. 

He was heavyweight boxing and wres- 
tling champion at the University of Vir- 
ginia. Now he collects jade, raises or- 
chids, shows an interest in all flowers 
and evokes praise as one of the best ama- 
teur botanists in West Virginia. 

A big, husky boy from Roanoke, Va., 
Johnson was known more for his athletic 
prowess than his scholarship at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. With his law degree, 
he promptly set out for Clarksburg where 
he had heard there were unbounded op- 
portunities for young men. He showed 
talent and made friends. He was elected 
to the West Virginia House of Delegates 
in 1916 at age 25. Less than a year later 
he was majority floor leader. 

When World War I broke out he at- 
tended Officers’ Training Camp, fought 
with distinction as an infantry captain in 
the Meuse-Argonne and was decorated as 
a commander of the French Legion of 
Honor. 

A conservative man by nature and 
choice, the new Secretary watches the 
small expenses. “Even though he plump- 
ed for a billion-dollar aircraft program 
while others wanted a fraction of that 
spent,” says a friend, “he’s awfully intol- 
erant of small waste.” 

One of his first moves was to order con- 
solidation or elimination of some 800 mili- 
tary boards and commissions—“too damn 
many” for the sake of economy and effi- 
ciency, he said. 

His reading habits are almost all se- 
rious—current literature, documents and 
reports. And, according to a close as- 
sociate, “he seems to enjoy them.” 

Intellectuality may not be his principal 
asset, but Johnson’s capacity for winning 
friends and preserving loyalty undoubt- 
edly will pay him many dividends. He 
injects a feeling of importance, almost of 
indispensability into the most casual ac- 
quaintances. This is accomplished partly 
by his own modesty, partly by his interest 
in their opinions. 

Lunching informally with reporters 
who regularly cover the defense offices 
the Secretary won them over by asking 
what they thought of his plans, what they 
would do, etc. And he appeared to be 
giving some thought to what was an- 
swered. 

Johnson has the stamina of an Eleanor 
Roosevelt when it comes to speaking 
tours and the country may expect to see 
much of him during his term. When 
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AIRCRAFT FUSES 
1 Amp 1000V_ Littelfuse 3°x% 30¢, for $0.85 
4% Amp 1000V Littelfuse 3”°x% 30c, 3 for .85 
1% Amp 2500V Littelfuse 4% " 35e, 3 for 1.00 
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Littelfuse 5%"x%" 40c, 3 for 1.15 
25000 Littelt use 4% xs 35c, 3 for 1.00 
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APS- 3 3CM Radar Write for 
APS- 4 3CM Radar information 
APS-15 3CM Radar and Price 
DYNAMOTORS — 
BD-77KM: liv A 20.00 
PE-73CM: 2x A 24.50 
DOM-416: liv, it 9.95 
OM-21: liv, 3.45 
DM-21CX: 2s 4 3.45 
DM-25: lv, 2 2.49 
DOM-28R: 2sv, 1 8.95 
DM-33A: 28v, 5.50 
3 30v, 2 3.95 
2 1.7 3.50 
4 3.95 
nv, 25.00 
PE-208 25v 1L500VA 
$49.95 
PE- “206 : SSA. in; 8 Siticy, HVA it 12.50 
= “SD21NI3A: 28v, 35A n; 115 4 . 
5VA. out 49.95 


C.E.C. for Your 400 Cycle Needs 
AN ARC-3 AUDIO XFRMR'S 


T-102, 255545; T-104, 255547; T-2 #55530; 
T-108, 255546; T-105, 255554 Each 95c 
HEAD SETS AND MIKES 
Dyn. Mike & Hdsetcomb: Used in B1% tank vi 75 
pr Hdset: 8000 ohm imp. rubber cushions 8 ft 
wd and PL-55 NEW ¥ 52.95 
Head Bands: HRI, HR4, HR NEW. Ea 25¢ 


Carbon Xmitter Elements: TS11J, TS11L, TS13E.75¢ 
Write for Flyers on Equipment Needed. 
Send M.0. or CHK. Mdse. Guartd. Shpg. Charges 
Sent C.0.D. Price F.0.B. N.Y.C. 


COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT CO. 


131-FL Liberty St. New York City 7, N. Y. 
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commander of the Legion he made 177 
speeches and visited countless military 
installations and various points of in- 
terest. 

But Johnson’s accomplishments of a 
decade ago as Assistant Secretary of War 
are stnall by comparison with the task he 
faces today. Now he is civilian chief of 
all the armed forces, responsible only to 
the President and to the Congress. 

He stepped in just as the Atlantic Pact 
nations were making known their needs 
for arms from the American arsenal 
Much of the responsibility for deciding 
how the weapons can be provided rests 
eventually with him. 
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The unification program is still new. 
The Air Force and the Navy still cannot 
agree about such subjects as the probable 
effectiveness of the B-36 compared with 
carrier-borne aviation. The Army, caught 
between the clashes of the two glamour 
services, tries to explain that wars still 
cannot be won without ground armies. 
And in and around and through all this 
confusion the defense establishment is 
supposed to revamp and reequip its 
armed forces to make them ready for 
fighting atomic-age war. 
Amidst this confusion appears the hard- 
hitting Johnson with a reputation for 
firmness never before witnessed by the 
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brass hats who run the armed services. 
“The size of the defense job we have is 
not of our choosing,” he says. “It has 
been thrust upon us by the tensions of 
the world today. Our defense policy will 
consist in mustering the maximum of 
strength, within the limits of our econo- 
my and our democracy, to back up our 
foreign policy and make America secure 
by discouraging any potential aggressor. 
“To achieve this goal we shall attain 
the necessary measure of strength in all 
three branches of national defense. They 
will be united as one in the service of the 
nation. The American people expect it 
and they shall have it.” END 








Arabian Oil 
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cities of the German Reich, aircraft fac- 
tories and oil concentrations. The Luft- 
waffe lashed back desperately with its 
heavily armed fighters. 

But the German air force, larger in 1944 
than when the war started, was out 
classed. Its FW-190’s were as deadly as 
any allied fighter planes and its jets were 
better, but the Luftwaffe lacked aviation’s 
lifeblood—oil. While German oil supplies 
trickled out, the U.S. Air Force was using 
almost 2,500,000 gallons of gas for each 
1,000-bomber raid on Berlin, and another 
500,000 gallons for each 1,000 fighters ac- 
companying the attacks. The Nazi sur 
render, nine months later that 
when the chips are down oil is a decisive 
factor. 

Today, American air forces need more 
fuel than ever before. Our heavy piston- 
engined bombers consume almost twice as 
much gasoline as the B-17’s 
B-24’s. Jet appetite for fuel is prodigious 
American planes fly faster each day. AI- 
most every passing day finds new marks 
in speed, capacity and effectiveness in 
our planes. They have plunged through 
the sonic barrier. They carry bigger bomb 
loads farther. But, if a showdown comes 
they will be only as good as their oil 
supply. 

The axiom that “in modern war, na- 
tions fly to victory on a sea of oil” was 
never truer than today. 

The lure for American development of 
oil in the Middle East, notably Saudi 
Arabia, is great. Estimates on the oil 
available there are awesome in their to- 
tals. Arabia is pictured to us as the 
answer to all our problems in oil. 

Arabia is one of the largest and most 
important petroleum provinces on earth 
in a region experts estimate contains 42 
per cent of the world’s known oil reserve 
Definitely, Arabian oil is a great prize 

That is no secret. The great powers 
cast longing eyes upon the sun-baked 
deserts of Arabia and visualize teeming 
communities and the mystic atmosphere 
that surrounds a vast oil development. 

But the Middle East not only contains 
the great prize of oil, it is the cross road 
of the world. It is the jugular vein be- 
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tween Europe and the Orient. 
American citizens, providing American 
capital, have a full right to explore with 





a view to developing oil possibilities in 
Arabia. Americans engaging in business 
outside our country are entitled to, and 
should have, the full protection of our 
Government in all their lawful acts. I 
would not close the door to development 
of oil resources by American interests in 
Arabia but I do raise some questions 
which I believe are of a highly practical 
nature in the present circumstances. 

I suggest a weighing of alternatives, al- 
though these alternatives may exist only 
temporarily 

The world political ramifications in the 
scramble for Arabian oil are extensive. 
Indeed, there are some students of world 
history who contend that the possession 
of oil has a tremendous influence upon 
world events. It seems to me that the 
United States in seeking to assure for it- 
self an adequate supply of oil should be 
cautious against a policy of dispersal 
which would result in attempting to do 
much and winding up with very little in 
the event of a national emergency. 

Today the domestic United States oil 
industry needs steel. This is particularly 
true of the independent segment of the 
industry which not have assured 
sources of mill supplies. Steel is needed 
for drilling and operational activities; 
steel is needed for pipe lines to carry oil; 
steel is needed for tank cars and tankers. 
And while increased pipe production in 
the past year has enabled the oil industry 
to go forward with oil development, which 
declined substantially during the war, 
competent experts tell us that the oil in- 
lustry today is 50,000 wells behind a 
necessary production schedule. 

Meanwhile, American oil companies 
with developments in the Middle East are 
also clamoring for steel to build pipe lines 
and other installations. The pipe line 
which is being built across 1,100 miles of 
the Saudi Arabian desert to an outlet in 
the Mediterranean will, it is estimated, 
use approximately 400,000 tons of pipe and 
other steel. This pipe line, and pipe lines 
in adjacent oil fields, are carrying an 
ever-increasing output of oil in the Mid- 
dle East—some of which will be poured 
into the United States as well as in 
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Europe and other parts of the world. 
Already America is importing an ever- 
increasing amount of Middle East oil. It 
began to enter the United States in sub- 
stantial quantities last year when it ac- 
counted for 17 per cent of all the oil im- 
By De- 


ported into the United States. 


cember, 1948, the rate had increased to 
nearly 30 per cent of our entire imports. 

Now let’s turn, momentarily, to another 
development in the gigantic world strug- 
gle for oil. 

This, too, should be considered for its 
possible impact upon the oil industry in 
the United States and that great goal 
which we seek—adequate oil, readily 
available to power and indispensable to 
our Air Force and to keep the wheels of 
American industry going. I refer to the 
huge oil development program projected 
by the British government for the fiscal 
year 1949-50. 

Official British government plans for oil 
development submitted to Congress dur- 
ing consideration of the authorization re- 
cently for the Economic Cooperation 
Administration disclosed that Great Brit- 
ain proposes to spend half a billion dollars 
in oil prospecting and oil development in 
the Middle East, Africa, the Western 
Hemisphere, and the Far East. No es- 
timates were submitted on how much of 
that $500,000,000 is to be provided by the 
American taxpayers through ECA. It was 
explained that the funds will come out of 
the general treasury of the British gov- 
ernment in which are mingled the so- 
called “earned” dollars and the gifts by 
the American taxpayers through their 
Congress. But it was made quite plain 
that the British government is embarked 
upon a gigantic program for acquisition of 
oil and that Great Britain intends to con- 
vert much of that oil into hard money by 
shipment to the dollar areas which, of 
course, include the United States. 

The report of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration Mission to the United 
Kingdom, which was presented to Con- 
gress by the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in connection with the ECA 
authorization, said: 

“An important feature of the expansion 
programme is the development of refinery 
capacity. A large industry will be estab- 
lished within the United Kingdom ca- 
pable of treating nearly 20 million tons of 
crude oil a year, compared with a 
through-put of 242 million tons in 1947. 
Seven new refineries or major extensions 
will be erected in the United Kingdom at 
an approximate cost of $500 million. Work 
has already begun on three of them. This 
ambitious project will make a major 
change in the oil position of the United 
Kingdom. Imports of crude oil will in- 
creasingly replace imports of refined 
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products and give rise to large savings in 
foreign exchange. The new plants will re- 
sult in a much greater variety of products 
being refined in the United Kingdom and 
will stimulate the development of a pe- 
troleum chemical industry capable of 
producing many organic chemicals now 
imported from hard currency sources. Re- 
finery capacity owned by British com- 
panies outside the United Kingdom is also 
being increased considerably. A new 
refinery is now under construction in 
Venezuela, while increases in capacity in 
Holland, the Middle East and the East 
Indies are already underway or planned. 
Capacity overseas will be increased by 
more than 40 per cent compared with 
1947.” 

That ambitious program, no doubt, is 
being considered by the American oil in- 
dustry, especially the countless thousands 
of independent companies and individual 
prospectors for oil, as they clamor and 
plead for more steel, more tools and more 
of everything necessary to catch up in 
our development of oil sources at home 
for time lost during the war. 

There is abundant evidence that Great 
Britain, France and other countries re- 
ceiving ECA contributions from the 
United States have surpassed their pre- 
war productivity. ECA no longer is a 
program for relief to destitute, hungry 
and miserable people in Europe. Those 
needs have been met. ECA is now a pro- 
gram to finance recipient countries in 
their plans for goals of production and 
world commerce never before attained. 

The full impact of those programs upon 
the American economy will become heav- 
ier and heavier as the months pass and 
they have an important bearing upon the 
subject of this article—oil. 

Hardly had World War II ended when 
some Americans, highly placed in our 
Government, joined in a dirge that the 
United States petroleum resources had 
been so heavily depleted that the nation 
could never again “oil another war.” 

They said discovery of new sourcés of 
petroleum in the United States would 
steadily decline and that we must there- 
fore cast ourselves upon foreign sources 
and forever become dependent upon 
foreign oil, in peace as well as in pre- 
paredness against war. 

Competent experts say these pessimists 
were wrong. The United States today is 
said to have a surplus of oil. Statistics are 
quoted to show, also, that the United 
States has 25 billion barrels of proved oil 
reserves and possibly 100 billion barrels 
as yet undiscovered. We are told the 
Western Hemisphere has 35 billion bar- 
rels of proved reserves and possibly 210 
billion barrels still undiscovered. These 
estimates do not even tap the hidden 
reserves in oil recovery from coal and 
shale experiments which have just begun. 

These are formidable figures. I do not 
vouch for them but much testimony has 
come to me that there is a more urgent 
demand among our American citizens, 





our oil industry, for steel and other essen- 
tials for development of the oil which is 
in America’s own back yard. 

Have we overlooked many of the po- 
tentialities of the American Arctic, Alas- 
ka, Brazil, Mexico, and the Continental 
United States in oil? 


Have we been cast- 
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ing our eyes across the Atlantic and 
across the Mediterranean to Arabia for 
oil when we could be better spending 
time and effort in exploring closer to 
home? 

We should take a long range view of 
this matter, for oil is indispensable to an 
industrial nation. In the event of a Com- 
munist-inspired global war, United States 
oil men and American forces in Arabia 
would find themselves staring down the 
muzzles of Russian guns. The Red Army, 
say military authorities, could surge from 
its borders into Turkey, Greece and Italy 
within days. Red paratroopers could 
descend on Middle East oil fields within 
hours, perhaps could capture many of the 
wells intact. And even if the Russians 
were halted for a few weeks, Middle East 
oil would be of little use to America. We 
would gain time only by dynamiting the 
wells. 

Those who plead for first emphasis 
upon development of our domestic oil in- 
dustry argue that the Middle East would 
echo to the rumbling of blasts if we de- 
stroyed oil fields built in Arabia at the 
expense of the Western Hemisphere pe- 
troleum industry. 

I do not presume to be a military 
strategist and, much less would I attempt 
to pinpoint the spot, or spots on the globe 
in which the next war—God forbid that it 
come—will begin, but I do not believe 
one needs to be a military strategist or 
tactician to realize that air power is now 
the dominant weapon in warfare. 

One does not need to be a military 
strategist or tactician to know that air- 
planes can fly in any direction, even over 
the Arctic Circle, both ways to reach an 
objective. It is obvious that we réquire a 
substantial, adequate supply of oil within 
Continental United States in the event of 
another war and it is for that reason I 
raise these questions on where the em- 
phasis for oil development should be 
placed in the immediate future and in 
view of present circumstances which 
plainly reveal an uneasy peace. 

Our first consideration should be de- 
velopment of our oil resources at home 
for our national defense and for our in- 
dustrial security in the future. That, to 
me, is axiomatic, but I do not say that our 
American citizens who are interested in 
developing oil in Arabia should now fold 
up their tents like the Arab in the night 
and steal back to the United States. 

The rights and interests of our Amer- 
ican nationals in the Middle East, as well 
as in every other part of the world, 
should be backed and protected by our 
Government. It would be folly for us to 
check-rein initiative and enterprise of our 
American citizens. We should foster and 
encourage enterprising American busi- 
nessmen in going after foreign trade. We 
must have an expanding foreign trade if 
we are to dispose of our surpluses from 
farm and factory. We must be world- 
minded and appreciate that with the ad- 
vent of faster communication by airplane 
and other means it is stupid to think that 
we are isolated by the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans. 

When the steel needs of our domestic 
oil industry are adequately supplied, I see 
no reason why steel should be withheld 
from development of oil fields in Arabia 
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or elsewhere by enterprising American 
nationals. The hazards in the Middle 
East may be greater than other places but 
there are few spots outside the Western 
Hemisphere where hazards do not exist 

Certainly we should not halt our 
ness enterprises abroad simply 
they happen to be close to Russia’s bor 
der. If we were to adopt such an ostrich- 
like policy—a policy of fear—we would 
be playing into Soviet Russia’s propa- 
ganda game. 

By the same reasoning we would have 
to stop pouring our wealth and goods an 
know-how into other lands to 
Russia for development of a myriad of in- 
dustries. 

I believe that we should aid freedom 
loving countries but we must be prudent 
about it and not dissipate our own re 
sources and neglect the develooment and 
expansion of our oil and 
everything else that contributes to make 
a nation strong. Our energies should b 
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directed toward discovery and deve 

ment of the fullest possible volu of 
crude oil reserves. “America’s cefens 
problems obviously would be vastly sin 
plified if its dependable oil reserves were 


contained in the Western Hemisvhere 
protected against confiscation and sudder 
destruction. 

Since the end of the war, the oil indu 
try has discovered 
United States petroleum resources. Dis 
covery of undeveloped fields, | 


tremendous new 
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and undiscovered oil—provide no quickly 
accessible supply in case of emergency. 
For true security there must be a con- 
tinuous program of drilling. This is pos- 
sible only if the domestic oil industry has 
the materials with which to drill and is 
illowed to supply the United States mar- 
ket with its oil 

The American oil industry is entitled to 
protection against destructive foreign 
competition. Only if the oil industry can 
sell and use its crude oil can it afford to 


finance and develop new resources. It is 
ike farming or any other business. If 
the American farmer cannot sell his 


wheat he will stop planting it. 
The Senate Special Committee investi- 
gating petroleum resources, in January, 


1947, made these observations: 
“This nation now faces two alterna- 
ves,” it said, “either (1) to await with 


hope the discovery of sufficient petroleum 
within our boundaries that the military 
requirements of the future will occasion 
no concern, and in the meantime to de- 
upon and trust that a 
r will not cut off our imports; or (2) 
steps to guarantee a domestic pe- 
supply adeauate for all even- 
tualities by a) incentives to 
promote the search for new deposits of 
petroleum within the boundaries of the 
United States and in the continental 
helf; and (b) the continuation of the 
esent program looking to the manufac- 


pend foreign oil 
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ment our domestic crude supply. All the 
facts before us impel the choice of the 
second alternative.” 

The United States last year reached the 
highest peak of crude oil production in its 
history, and yet these increases barely 
meet domestic requirements which are 
constantly mounting. It is imperative 
that the United States continue expansion 
of its oil productivity until we have an 
excess of capacity equal to what it was in 
1941. That was the year the United 
States entered World War II. It is esti- 
mated that would mean a margin of at 
least a million barrels a day between ac- 
tual producing rate and the maximum 
efficient rate of production. These devel- 
opment goals cannot be attained if they 
are confronted by price destroying im- 
ports and competition in world markets 
on a scale far greater than pre-war. 

The American vivid 
memory of gasoline rationing during the 
war years. Let’s prepare against such a 
contingency in the future. 

The whole subject of oil supplies is of 
tremendous importance. It is vital to our 
national defense; it is vital to the future 
growth of our country; it is the life blood 
of our aviation for peace and in prepared- 
ness for national defense. It is a problem 
that should be thoroughly explored by 
Government and by industries, especially 
the aviation industry 

The fate of our nation may depend 
upon oil. Let’s not fumble with fate. END 
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Biggest Problem 


(Continued from page 17 


on the utility of the lightplane is the 
greatest need. 

Interests of groups as varied as Gover! 
ment, fixed-base operators, pilots 


manufacturers are certain to be opposs 
in many instances. WI 
therefore, is that spokesmen of the first 
three groups are in virtual 
with each other, and in disagreement w 
the manufacturers. 

Operators want 
utility and lower cost because they are 
not making money with the planes the; 
have. 

Pilots know the limitations of thei 
present planes, and they have 
for years that the ideal lightplane is just 
around the corner. 

Government, by 
an expansionist philosophy, believes civ 
aviation’s growth is 
lack of iightplane utility 

So the manufacturer g 
from these groups. The plane-builde 
however, explaining his f 
the “universal vehicle,” has a logical ar 
swer. Under present 
financially unable to engage in exh 
research on such a plane 

T. Claude Ryan, president of the Ryar 
Aeronautical Company, gets to the 
of the problem when he points out that 
manufacturers are utterly unable to af- 
ford the research necessary to produce 
a revolutionary new-type plane. Air- 
plane builders, who have little surplus 
cash at best, cannot today recover the 
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costs of applied research, experi- 
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ent and design work on personal 
anes that would provide the rate of 
progress known to be possible. 


Government Financing 
He believes that Government aid is the 


ver to this problem. “We must in 
future have better and more ad- 
need designs in the personal type 


adaptable to ‘off-the- 
f procurement for many uses by the 
ary. Perhaps this is an indication of 
here some form of Federal support may 


be istifMed as a relatively 


nes such aS are 


low cost na- 
investment.” 
1—Government 
to finance lightplane development. 
But Ryan stands almost alone among per- 
aircraft manufacturers in favoring 
such program. In the past, the Per- 
Aircraft Council of the Aircraft In- 
Association, supported by its 
mber manufacturers, has opposed de- 
elopment grants which the CAA would 


security 


then, is cure No 


tries 


Education 
Don Flower, sales manager of Cessna, 
s that the present 500,000 pilots are a 
broad base for future growth. He be- 
aviation is suffering because 
these pilots don’t think of the air- 
‘ Such a 
program, of course, would involve an edu- 





vehicle. 





e€ aS a cross-country 


cational campaign to sell cross-country 
flying. It would be an extension of the 
sort of thing FLyinc does in urging pilots 
to take “flying holidays.” 

John P. Gaty, vice president and gen- 


eral manager of Beech, takes somewhat 


the same tack. He believes that the pub- 





lic doesn’t realize just how great a con- 
tribution to business efficiency a modern 
airplane can make. W. T. Piper, presi- 
dent of Piper, also emphasizes the need 
for education. “I think a good answer 
would be to put more emphasis on get- 
ting people into the air, if only for a short 
ride,” Piper says. 
Cure No. 2: Education. 


More Airports 

Joseph T. Geuting, manager of the Per- 
sonal Aircraft Council of the Aircraft In- 
dustries Association, lists adequate facili- 
ties as one important answer to giving 
planes more utility. Robert McCulloch, 
president of Temco, and John A. Lawler, 
president of Aeronca, also believe that 
lack of adequate airports and services 
are private flying’s biggest probiem. 

Cure No. 3: More airports. 

Joe Geuting says, “We have found that 
today’s aircraft appeals to and serves the 
needs not only of personal pilots but also 
those engaged in agriculture busi- 
ness.” John Gaty says it even more em- 
phatically. “The state of the development 
of the post-war private airplane is ade- 
quate; the facilities for its use are ade- 
quate; and the level of skill of the avail- 
able pilots is adequate.” 

This is an almost universal view of the 
manufacturers. They are pleased with 
their airplanes. They seem to be fairly 
well content to accept the market for 
these airplanes as it is, and with that par- 
ticular share of the market that they can 
gain through legitimate competition. They 
want to work within the present frame- 
work of aviation and airplanes, allowing 
for the gradual evolutionary increase in 
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facilities, interest and engineering im- 
provements. 


More Utility 

The other groups generally speaking 
are not satisfied with things as they are, 
and especially not with the airplane. 

Del W. Rentzel, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, is one of half a dozen who 
hold that lack of utility is private flying’s 
greatest problem. He believes the prob- 
lem could be solved by a plane capable 
of landing and taking off in a space of 
about two acres regardless of wind direc- 
tion, and able to fly and land under com- 
plete control slower than 25 m.p.h. 

Hugh L. Dryden, director of aeronau- 
tical research for NACA, agrees that 
slower landing and take-off speeds with- 
out undue penalty on cruising speeds 
would be important. 

Dean R. Brimhall, administrator for re- 
search, CAA, differs in detail and takes 
the most critical view of the three Gov- 
ernment spokesmen commenting on this 
subject. “More and better ground facili- 
ties and improvements in the present 
plane will help considerably, but these 
are not enough,” Brimhall says. “What 
is more important is a dual purpose plane 
that can be used on short every-day trips 
as well as in long-distance fiving.” 

Operators’ spokesmen em»vhasize utility 
and expense. James W. Batchelor, gen- 
eral counsel of the United Pilots and 
Mechanics Association, believes lack of 
money is the biggest single problem, but 
he holds that Government rules and red 
tape, and “inherent lack of utility of per- 
sonal type aircraft” also hinder private 
flying. 

Harry Meixell, executive director of 
the National Aviation Trades Association, 
mentions both utility and cost. Wayne 
Weishaar, secretary of the Aeronautical 
Training Society, likewise feels it is cost 
plus utility. “Private flying’s biggest 
problem,” he says, “is getting where you 
want to go when you want to go at a price 
the man of good average income can af- 
ford to pay.” 

The pilots’ spokesmen also tend to 
agree on the need for more utility. Lynn 
Bollinger, executive director of the Aero- 
nautical Research Foundation, wants a 
plane that will fly safely at ultra-slow 
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speeds, permitting it to land on a tiny 
strip—yet cruise over 100 m.ph. “The 
problem is the inadequacy of the airplane 
itself,” Bollinger says. 

Jerome Lederer, director of the Flight 
Safety Foundation, also complains about 
lack of utility. So does Lloyd Child, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Non-Scheduled 
Flying Advisory Committee, and A. B. 
McMullen, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation Offi- 
cials. Forrest Watson, president of the 
National Flying Farmers, said shortly be- 
fore his death in April, that it’s mainly 
an airport problem. 

Cure No. 4: More utility. 

It remains for J. B. Hartranft, Jr., gen- 
eral manager of AOPA, to challenge the 
manufacturers directly. “Instead of that 
much-used phrase, ‘let the customer be- 
ware, private flying needs a 1949 version: 
‘let the seller beware,’ he seys. 

Hartranft and the other critics of air- 
planes as they are today refer to the ex- 
ample of the automobile industry as a 
model for aviation to follow. They are 
disappointed because the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry has not become a sec- 
ond automobile industry. 

The pilots, operators, and Government 
officials are disappointed because they 
don’t have an airplane now capable of 
satisfying a sales market of millions. The 
manufacturers, who would be even more 
delighted than their critics if they had 
such a market, frankly don’t know how to 
design or to build a plane to meet it. 
And they doubt that the pilots and oper- 
ators do. Even if the manufacturers had 
the know-how, there is some question 
that they could finance the necessary de- 
velopment work. Their case, however, is 
not made stronger by the fact that they 
have opposed CAA development funds 
working toward such an end. 

It is probably a fair guess that the man- 
ufacturers don’t believe such an airplane 
is possible—at least today. On whether 
it is, however, depends whether the avia- 
tion business will remain a fairly small 
industry of steady but slow growth, or 
whether it is to become, as the dreamers 
assure us, a second automotive industry. 

That alone may or may not be private 
flying’s biggest problem, but it is certain- 
ly a matter for the future. CurTIS FULLER. 








Revolutionary Lightplane? 
(Continued from page 30) 


Meanwhile, Prof. Otto Koppen who de- 
signed his first lightplane for Ford in 1925 
and who designed the pre-war General 
Skyfarer, had evolved a simple yet in- 
genious “invention” which starts with 
well-known and proven devices uniquely 
combined to produce unheard of perform- 
ance and safety 

One major combination, for instance, 
slotted flaps and leading edge slats, had 
been well-proven in the past but also had 
drawbacks. They could get planes into 
small fields but their drag was so high 
they took off as poorly as, or poorer than, 
conventional planes. 

Koppen’s design includes a new pro- 
peller arrangement that produces extraor- 
dinary high thrust at low speeds and is 





so proportioned that planes which use his 
combination of propeller and high lift de- 
vices are able to climb out of a very small 
field as easily as they can land. Koppen 
thus found that he could take a conven- 
tional size airplane, and with the same 
wing area, payload, power loading and 
cruising speed could produce a plane of 
sensational small field performance. 

Bollinger and Koppen teamed up. They 
first took their project to T. P. Wright, 
then head of CAA, who was intensely 
interested in lightplane development. 
Wright tried unsuccessfully to have man- 
ufacturers approve a general develop- 
ment program for lightplanes but the in- 
dustry rejected his proposals. Since no 
development money was forthcoming 
from CAA, the two men then discussed 
their project with NACA officials who 
advised them that it was out of the prov- 
ince of that body. 
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They took their design to a prominent 
lightplane manufacturer and offered to 
modify an existing production model, 
stipulating only that the manufacturer 
should repay the costs plus a small roy- 
alty if the modification succeeded and if 
the manufacturer then decided to build 
planes incorporating the new devices. The 
manufacturer, however, considered his 
present plane good enough for today’s 
markets. 

It wouldn’t have taken much retooling 
—especially for a fabric-covered plane 
What was the matter? 

Apparently it was fear of pioneering 
The manufacturer conceded that the new 
arrangement would probably work but 
seemed to feel that anyone who pioneered 
it would risk losing his shirt 

Koppen and Bollinger were returning 
to Boston last summer after a_ baffling 
turn-down. They decided not to 
any further. They asked themselves, “Do 
we believe in this thing. or don’t we?” 

They agreed that they did and 
decided to dig into their own pockets and 
build a demonstration plane themselves 

They were particularly encouraged by 
high-ranking Air Force officers. More 
over, several major manufacturers of mil- 
itary aircraft somehow got wind of the 
development and began to ask about li- 
censing possibilities—when and if the de- 
sign were proved practical in fligl 

Soon Bollinger and Koppen had 
ference with a policy committee of 12 
National Aeronautic Trades Association 
members. These experienced operators 
were asked whether they 
they could build a successful fixed-bass 


“shop” 


they 








really be lie VE 


business with today’s airplanes. Their 
answer was no. Koppen and Bollinger 
then described the performance that 


might be made possible by their desigr 


Could the operators build a successful 
fixed-base business with such an ail 
plane? The answer was unanimously yes 





Koppen and Bollinger had their an 








They set to work to build their air 
plane. At first they thought they wou 
modify a conventional plane but after a 





careful analysis of control problems in 
slow speed flight decided to start from 
the beginning. They used a cabin section 
from a conventional high-wing fabric- 


covered airplane and built around it a 


new fuselage and wings. 
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Construction was begun late in 1948 
and the Helioplane rapidly took shape in 
the Boston shops of E. W. Wiggins Air- 
As late as February 1, 1949, the 
engine had not been installed nor had the 
frame been covered. By March it was 
ready to fly. Progress on the job was 
aided immeasurably by the enthusiastic 
interest of Joseph Garside, Wiggins’ pres- 
ident, who even worked on the plane 
himself 

The frame is fairly conventional but 
shows unusually careful engineering in 
detail design. The Helioplane uses a con- 
ventional high-lift airfoil section with a 
slotted full-span flap and leading edge 
slat. The slats are automatically retract- 
able. They retract when the plane has 
attained cruising speed and extend when 
it slows for a landing. 

Koppen and Bollinger wanted to build 
an airplane that was both simple to op- 
and safe to fly. They use a fuel 
injector. To avoid possible pilot error in 
propeller control, they chose a constant 
speed Aeromatic hub as part of the spe- 
designed, high-thrust propeller ar- 
rangement. The flaps work by a crank 
id screw mechanism in the cockpit 
They can’t be dumped suddenly. No gas- 
oline cut-off is required since the tank 
cannot leak through the carburetor while 
parked. A chest strap is standard equip- 
ment. It would be quite possible for a 
pilot to fly this plane directly into a rigid 
the at normal 
proach speed and walk away unhurt. 

The Helioplane could have been built 
more cheaply and rapidly without the au- 
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obstacle—or ground ap- 


tomatic slats and could still have been 
flown under 30 m.p.h.—leaving it to the 
ilots’ skill to avoid low altitude stalls. 





he slats do not decrease the speed or 
the climb but simply make it 
this full performance 


improve 


ble to use 





e with safety 

As experienced pilots know, many light 
airplanes minimum (stalling) 
speed of not much over 40 m.p.h.—but 
when that speed is touched the airplane 
out.” In few lightplane 
ilots dare approach or leave the landing 

ea with flying speeds of much less than 
60 m.p.h., and the novice pilot commonly 
ises a higher speed for a more assured 
margin of control. Thus a singular fea- 
of the Helioplane design is that its 
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minimum speed of 27 m.p.h. is actually 
usable in flight with safety. 

The Helioplane will be especially safe 
in bad weather. A pilot lost in the over- 
cast can throttle back to 30 m.p-h. and— 
needing only a bank-and-turn indicator 
for guidance—he descend slowly 
without risk of personal injury. In event 
of engine failure, even in overcast, the 
pilot can simply set his flaps, and coast 
slowly to the ground 

If the ceiling suddenly goes almost to 
the ground during a low altitude under- 
the-weather flight—a common cause of 
cross country accidents—the plane’s turn- 
ing radius is so small that the pilot ought 
not to find himself in trouble. This is a 
real answer to bad weather flying for the 
novice. For the first time he can fly low 
and slow with confidence. 

Koppen and Bollinger are the first to 
admit that one Helioplane isn’t going to 
prove much. Moreover, they warn their 
friends not to be alarmed if the first pro- 
totype should be broken up in an effort 
to test-to-destruction various critical com- 
ponent parts that are being purposely 
strained far beyond normal flight limits. 

Before any Helioplanes are offered pub- 
licly, they hope to obtain a test order 
for a small number from the armed serv- 
ices or from a few industrial users—and 
possibly from a very few selected indi- 
viduals (probably confined to the vicinity 
of Boston). They want the craft to have 
a thorough service testing under con- 
trolled and carefully observed conditions 
before it is offered to the general public. 
They won't release it for manufacture be- 
fore it is absolutely right. 

When will that be? Frankly, they don’t 
know, but they hope such aircraft will be 
available to the flying public next year. 
They have recently offered certain Helio- 
a prominent manu- 
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can 


plane design rights t 
facturer of military and commercial air- 
craft. They however, granting 
any exclusive privileges which would in- 
terfere with their intent to license inter- 
ested manufacturers of personal aircraft. 

Helio Corporation, which is the incor- 
porated name of their present experi- 
mental enterprise, does not intend to go 
beyond limited production ofta test quan- 
tity. explains Bollinger, who is serving as 
chairman. “Since at least one established 
manufacturer has already indicated a de- 
sire to use the Helioplane design idea, 
our team should be able to confine itself 
to the role of research and development.” 

What will unusual aircraft 
cost? Koppen and Bollinger say: 

“At equal volume with present light- 
planes similarly equipped with variable 
pitch propeller and crosswind gear, the 
cost should be only a few hundred dol- 
lars more. With increasing volume, pro- 
ductions costs can be cut sharply—so, if 
the Helioplane meets a real demand, its 
selling price should soon be well under 
that of today’s fully equipped lightplane.” 

As far as Bollinger is concerned, unless 
the Helioplane can be sold in greater 
numbers than conventional planes it’s no 
good commercially—though it may still 
serve valuable military purposes. As a 
marketing expert, he’s interested in mass 
sales. Bollinger and Koppen are deter- 
mined to do their best to bring them 
about. END 
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RATE: 25c PER WORD 


FIRST 15 WORDS $3.00 








AIRPLANES FOR SALE 





AERONCA 


7AC-65. Purchased Dec. 19, 1946. Pri- 
vately owned, hangared, 140 hrs. total 
time, just relicensed, never cracked, 
$1400.00. Reference Noblesville Airport or 
write Gerald Dick, Cicero, Indiana. 


BEECH 








CESSNA T-50, 1942 model, heavy wing, 
250 hours engines S.O.H., full blind group, 
flares, fire extinguishers, re-licensed 
March 1949. Ship in best condition. 
$1600. Westchester Airport, Inc., Armonk, 
New York. Dept. B. 

TWINS: Large selection. 262274 has 
heavy wings. Recovered. Engines 600 
hours, 50 since major. All bulletins. New 
license. $1975. No trades. Inquire, Pow- 
ers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 





BONANZAS: 19 available. #662B is a 
heavy skinned 1948 model. Total hours 
206. New condition. Asking $8,700. +3896N 
is a 1947 model. Total hours 283. Top 
condition. Relicensed October. Asking 
$7,150. Others from $5,700. Apply, Powers 
& George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

DELUXE 5 place staggered Beechcraft. 
Just relicensed. Complete instrument 
panel. Day & Night flying. Total time, 
1,191 hrs. Since majored, 175. Best offer 
takes it. Charles Marshall, 1668 North 
Point, San Francisco, Calif. FIllmore 
6-0333. 

D18S PRODUCTION Model. _ Extras: 
Tank, wipers, instruments, airline type 
radio. Written guarantee. Atlantic Avia- 
tion Service, New Castle Co. Airport, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


TWIN D18-S: 5 available. +81213 was 
built 1946. Executive interior. Low time. 
Automatic pilot. De-icing equipment. All 
bulletins. New license. Outstanding con- 
dition. Asking $45,000. Offers considered. 
Inquire, Powers & George, Aircraft Brok- 
ers, 475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
BONANZA’S 35’s and A35’s. Top condi- 
tion. Factory authorized maintenance. 
Reasonable prices. Box 1709, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 





BELLANCA 


CULVER 





CULVER V. 180 hours, relicensed. Spe- 
cial paint, prop refinished. New battery, 
transceiver. Blind group. $1495. Trade 
on new late convertible. Roger Smith, 
399 Marlborough, Boston, Mass. 





CURTISS 





CURTISS Robin: Just recovered, li- 
censed 11-23-49. 185 H.P. Challenger en- 
gine, 60 hours since major. Metal prop. 
Excellent performer. $975. Shelby Hag- 
berg, 2301 Wayne, Bellevue, Nebr. 





DE HAVILLAND 





DE HAVILLAND Mosquito brand new, 
just test flown 3,000 miles range 400 miles 
top-speed, beautiful radio installation 
command VHF compass. Apartado 1927, 
Mexico, D. F. 





DOUGLAS ’ 





DC-4’s: 11 SHIPS from $150,000 to $183,- 
000. R2000-11 engines. All bulletins. Air- 
line interiors to 60 passengers. Apply, 
Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





CRUISAIRS: 17 available from $3400 for 
low time 1946 model Deluxe, to $4500 for 
low time 1948 brought up to 1949 model. 
Some excellent “buys.” No trades. Apply 
Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

BELLANCA Cruisair 1946, 230 hrs. total. 
Excellent condition. Asking $2750. No 
trade. Make offer. Earl Unger, East 
Greenville, Pa. 





CESSNA 





140’s: 60 AVAILABLE from $1650. #73589 
has had one owner. Hangared. Reli- 
censed. Lacquered. 160 hours. Metal pro- 
peller, mufflers, mixture control, seat cov- 
ers, gyros, radio, map-light, sun visor, 
etc. $2000. Inquire, Powers & George, Air- 
craft Brokers, 475 Fifth Ave., New York, 
-. 2 

SACRIFICE, Cessna 170. Less than 50 
hours, complete instruments, landing 
light, and pants, always hangared, $4000. 
J. H. Camp, 408 Walnut Street, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


1946 CESSNA 140. 125 hours. Never 
cracked, excellent condition. No reason- 
able offer refused. Doyle & Leet, Lake- 
wood, Pa. 


CESSNA 140. Deluxe with primary flight 
instruments, two-way radio, heater, etc. 
Total hours 75. Re-licensed to March 1, 
=_— $1725. Ellis M. Huston, Windsor, 
oO. 
170’s, 1948, FOUR place: 10 available. 
#2698V has 91 total hours. New condition. 
Asking $4500. Want offer. Apply, Powers 
& George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


ERCOUPE 








ERCOUPE 1947, two way radio, full in- 
strument panel, landing lights, etc. Li- 
censed Nov., all bulletins, no accidents 
$1950. L. M. Bingham, Lincoln, Ill 

1946 ERCOUPE. 160 hours, excellent con- 
dition. Equipped with starter, generator, 
battery, navigation lights. $1100. John 
Cunha, 26 Howe St., Methuen, Mass. 





FAIRCHILD 





FAIRCHILD 24 W 46 165. 75 Warner 
NC81258. Less than 250 hours total time. 
Always hangared never damaged. Plane 
and motor in perfect condition. Beautiful 
hand-rubbed maroon and buff finish. 
Blind flying group. 2 way GE. radio. 
Bought new and flown only by owner. 
Priced at $4000.00. W. G. Boyd, 2519 E. 
Mabel St., Tucson, Arizona. 

PT-19. No cleaner PT in country. Li- 
censed through March, 1950. Intercom. 
Always hangared. Will deliver. Best of- 
fer above $650.00. Ed Newton, Phi Delta 
Theta, Lexington, Virginia. 





GRUMMAN 





GOOSE Amphibians: 5 available. In 
November 1948, +60274 had new engines, 
zinc chromatin, recovering, repainting, 
re-upholstering, relicensing. New ADF 
and Automatic pilot. Exceptional air- 
plane. Asking $42,000. Others from $35,- 
000. Offers considered. Inquire, Powers & 
George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 





MALLARD Amphibians: 2 available. 
+2042 has exceptional equipment, and 
zero time engines. New condition through- 
out. Asking $105,500. For details consult 
Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LOCKHEED 


LODESTARS: 5 available. #1331 has ex- 
ecutive interior. Recently overhauled in- 
side and out. Zero time engines. Hydro- 
matic propellers. Complete equipment. 
$22,000. Apply, Powers & George, Aircraft 
Brokers, 475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LUSCOMBE 


LUSCOMBE 8E, 8 HP: 10 available 
+2395K was built late 1947. Painted red. 
Primary blind instruments, metal propel- 
ler, radio, soundproofing, stainless muf- 
fliers, etc. 205 hours. Excellent. $2450. 
Make offer. No trades. Inquire, Powers & 
George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

















NAVION 





NAVIONS: 17 available. North American 
+8967H built late 1947 has new license, 
latest fuel system, Southwind heater, pri- 
mary blind instruments, loop, etc. Ex- 
cellent. $5700. Ryans from $7500. Offers 
considered. Apply Powers & George, Air- 
craft Brokers, 475 Fifth Ave., New York, 
: 3 


NAVION, North American, NC-8811H. 
One pilot. Never damaged. Honest total 
time 85 hours. First offer over $5,000.00. 
Colonel J. T. Fitzwater, Headquarters, 
ATRC, Barksdale Air Force Base, La. 





PIPER 





PIPER J3C. 1946. Less than 150 hrs. total. 
Always hangared. Very clean. Located 
Lancaster, Pa. Make offer. Clayton 
Bauers, 909 Walnut St., Columbia, Pa. 
CUB J3. 150 hrs. since engine overhauled 
Airplane rebuilt in '47. Privately owned 
and hangared, spare engine $500.00. De- 
liver reasonable distance. Bub Steioff, 
10121 Womack Court, Dallas 9, Texas 
1947 PIPER Cub. Only 100 hours flying 
time. Newly relicensed, excellent condi- 
tion. $995. Thomas P. Scherrer, Shaw- 
neetown, Illinois. 








REPUBLIC 





SEABEES: 47 available. +6444K has 67 
hours. All bulletins and modifications to 
latest models. Like new. $2775. Inquire. 
Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

SEABEE 1946, 110 hrs. since new, all bul- 
letins complied with, licensed until Au- 
gust 1949. Ship in very good condition 
Price $2400 or make an offer. Westchester 
Airport, Armonk, New ‘York. Dept. B. 
SEABEE 1947. Serial 384. 80 hrs. total 
perfect condition. Complete set of covers 
$3200 or best offer. A. Ortman, 4917 Hick- 
ory Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


SEABEE, excellent condition, 20 gallon 
auxiliary gas tank, total time 280 hours, 
all bulletins complied with, never cracked, 
many spare parts. Price $2,000. Farwell 
Perry, 310 E. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 





STINSON 





1947 STINSON. Will accept PAll or 
Champion as part payment. Write Box 
86, Canal Winchester, Ohio. 
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150’s & 165’s: A LARGE selection of 150’s 
from $2500. Many 165’s from $3850. Offers 
wanted. Exceptional bargains available 
Apply, Powers & Gecrge, Aircraft Brokers 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 


1947 STINSON Voyager outside baggage 
blind group, radio-transmitter, recording 
tachometer only 317 hours. Just like new, 
always hangared. Best offer over $3000 
Ray L. Schappe, 801 E. Washingtcn Ave 
Madison, Wis. 








SWIFT 
SWIFT 85’s: 13 available. #91367 has 85 
hours. Relicensed October 1948. Beech 


Roby propeller. Radio. Asking $1250. No 
trades. Inquire, Powers & George, Air- 
craft Brokers, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 
1} J 

SWIFT 125’s: 21 available. Standard 
“Globes” from $1800. Deluxe models from 
$2500. 1947 Deluxe “‘Temcos” from $2995 
1948 models from $3275. All low time 
For details consult Powers & George. Air- 
ae Brokers, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 





TAYLORCRAFT 





INSTRUMENT Trainer, Taylorcraft, 1946 
Sensitive altimeter, directional gyro, turt 






& bank, receiver, lights, wing tanks, Ra- 
mair filter, heater, blind g and 
sheeting. One owner, always hangared 
Buying larger ship. $1250. E. C. Barne 


325 E. 250 Street, Euclid. Ohi¢ 
TAYLORCRAFT 1946 Ace, 155 hours, al- 
ways hangared. Complete dual control 
tie down rings, steps, lifting handles 
and red and black paint job. In excel- 
lent condition. To be sold to highest bid- 
der. Inquire, John Upp, 5 Ridgewood 
Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





BARGAINS. 1946 Cub, $700.00; 120 Cess- 
na, $1650.00: 1939 Taylorcraft recover 
$600.00. Gennuso, 4106 5th Ave., Brook- 
lyn 32, N. Y. 


SIKORSKY, S-51 Helicopter, 4 plac 

650 lb. payload, total time 250 hours. Li- 
censed to August 1949. Excellent condi- 
tion. Priced current market. John I 
Senior, Jr., 331 Madison Ave., New York 
N. Y. 


AIRPLANES. Send for free list. Worlds 
largest stock. Lowest prices! United 
States delivery $50.00 per plane. We'll 
take your check. Cash paid for planes 1 
or 100. Parts, all makes. Save 50 Mail 
orders filled. 24 hour service. Vest Air- 
craft Co., 4600 Dahlia, Denver, Colo 





AIRPLANES WANTED 





POWERS & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 


Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. have pur- 
chasers for all types of aircraft. N¢ 
charge for listing your ship for sale 
Write for details, describing your air- 
plane. 

WE are interested in buying a Ryar 


Navion in good condition 
details and approximate 
Bruntjen Co., 
neapolis, Minn. 
WILL buy Aircraft including crackups 
must be reasonable. Phil Gennuso, 4106 
5th Ave., Brooklyn 32, N. Y 

METAL wing Luscombe. State Condi- 
tion, hours, price, etc. Box 627, c/o FLY- 
ING. 


Please state 
price H. A 
1645 Hennepin Ave., Min- 





PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 





WANTED complete set +89-2000 Floats 
and rigging for 1947 Super Cruiser. Floats 
must be in good condition. Write Thomas 
Allard. Schroeder, Minn. 


NEW Fahlin propellers for all airplanes 
50 to 225 hp. $29.95. Ozark Airways, Mar- 
shall, Missouri. 


FLYING 

NAVION owners. Install the original 
landing gear fairing to be approved by 
CAA for the Navion. H. E. Tennes, 801 
Burlington Ave., Downers Grove, Il. 


INSTRUMENTS Kollsman Sensitive 
Altimeter, $16.90; Rate of Climb, $9.90; 
Turn and Bank, $9.90; Cylinder Head 


Temperature, $8.95; Thermocouple- 
Leads, $5.95; Pioneer Compass, $7.95; Di- 
rectional Gyro, $19.90; Artificial Horizon, 
$19.90. All guaranteed excellent condi- 
tion. Payment with order. Gaare Supply, 
Box 1377, Vernon, Tex 


AEROMATIC prop., for Piper PA-12 and 
PA-14, perfect, used less than 100 hours, 
$195.00. Ozark Airways, Marshall, Mo. 





AVIATION EQUIPMENT 





ASTRO compasses (New surplus) $12.50; 


Model “G” New Computer $7.50; Fair- 
child (surplus) Sextant $12.50; Aerial 
Camera F8 (Navy surplus) $139.00; New 
Taylor Barometer (Brass) $18.00; New 


D-12 Magnetic 


Compass, $150.00 value, 
only $12.95; 


New improved E-6B Compu- 






ter $10.00; Weems Navigation Plotter 
$2.00; AAF-type A-2 Computer $2.00; 
American Airlines Computer $5.00; 
Weems Second Setting wrist watch 
$43.75 Free Catalog) Pan-American 
Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura 
Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif 

NAVY Intermediate Flight Jacket, new, 
genuine, dark brown goatskin leather, 
mouton fur collar, bi-swing back, celan- 
es Py - zipper, elastic-knit waistband 
nd cuffs, sizes 34 to 44, $35.00. A2 Army 
ype Fligh t Jacket, dark brown horsehide 
leather, cloth lined, knit waistband and 
cuffs, $18.75 or with celanese lining 
$19.75. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. 


) 
Wolfram St 


Dept. F., Chicago 13, Il 
BATTERIES & Ti res for~all types Air- 
craft. Brand new, first quality. Send 
for f list. Flying Equipment Co., Dept. 
F 1641 “5 W we ifr: am St., Chicago 13, Il 
HALLICRAFTER Skyfone Transceiver, 
Model CA-4, 12 volt, new, weight 7 lbs. 
14 oz. Same set used in latest Seabee. 
Bargain $50.00. Flying Equipment Co., 


1641-5 W. Wolfram St 
13. Il 


ail 


Dept. F., Chicago 


PILOT License Cases 
rocco leather, six windows, $2.50: P-2 
sheepskin leather, black, $1.25; add 20 

excise tax. Wallets, genuine brown calf 
or tan saddle leather, beauties, $4.50, add 
20 excise tax Ray-Ban sun glasses, 
original with gold filled frames, regular 
type ladies or gents only $7.95, with 
sweat-bar $10.95; shooting glasses $13.00 
pr Flying Suits, K1 tan byrd cloth, light 


Pl genuine Mo- 


weight, 9 zippers; state your height and 
veight, $10.00; Mae West Life Jackets 
$4.00 CO2 Cartridges for same, 25c each. 


Gold Stampings, your name stamped on 
leather strip to sew on jacket, 65c per 
line, two for $1.00; no C.O.D.’s on stamp- 
ing. Aircraft Inspection Flashlight with 
long adjustable nozzle $1.25. Tie Down 
Kit, Dl, complete lifetime kit $8.00. Gog- 
gles by Fischer, various types. Send for 
free list Flying Equipment Co., Dept 
F., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Ill. 


BINOCULARS, Bausch & Lomb, Field 
Glasses, Eastman Movie and Still Cam- 
eras, also film. Write your requirements. 


Flying Equipment Co., Dept. F., 1641-5 
W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Il. 
NEW A-2 AAF type flight jacket. Genu- 


ine front quarter horsehide, zippered fly 
front, shoulder epaulets, two large snap 
pockets, knit cuffs and waistband. Sizes 
34-46, $17.75. Sizes 48 and 50, $18.75. Same 
jacket with beautiful Mouton fur collar. 
Sizes 34-46, $18.75. Your name engraved 
in gold on leather strip with wings 75c. 
Check, money crder or COD's accepted. 
Money back guarantee. Write for dealers 
discount. R. A. F. Mfg. Co., 6 E. Lake St.. 
Chicago 1, Ill. Buy direct and save. 
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HELMETS-ANH-15 tan gabardine hel- 
met with sponge rubber earcups $1.00; 
A-1l AAF kidskin leather helmet with 
sponge rubber earcups $3.45; Sun Dodger 
flying cap. khaki twill, long visor $1.15; 
Gloves—B3A, AAF flying gloves, dark 
brown unlined genuine kidskin le2ther, 
all sizes $2.95; same glove in Buckskin 
leather size 8 & 9 only, $3.95. Send for 
free list. Flying Equipment Co., Dept. F., 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Il. 


NEW AAF type gold plated sun-glasses 
with sage green lens and Pearloid 
Mother-of-Pearl sweatbar. Only $1.95. 
20° discount in lots of 6 or more. Check, 
money order or C.O.D.’s accepted. Money 
back guarantee Write for dealers’ dis- 
count. R.A.F. Mfg. Co., 6 E. Lake St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. Buy direct and save. 

NEW K-1 AAF type flying suits identical 


to the L-1 made of regulation suntan 
Byrdcloth. All sizes, $9.95. Check, money 








order or COD’s accepted. Money back 
guarantee. Write for dealers discount 
R. A. F. Mfg. Co., 6 E. Lake St., Chicago 
1, Ill. Buy direct and save. 
BOOKS 

FAMOUS Aviation Quiz Books by 
“Zweng” prepare you for your ratings 
These outstanding texts lead the field; 
frequent revisions protect you, and the 


latest authentic “multiple choice and map 
Examinations” are included, with im- 
portant new material not available else- 
where, in each book without charge. Why 
take a chance—ask for Zweng Aviation 
Books, there is one for each rating, viz.: 
Flight Instructor, including “Fundamen- 
tals of Instruction” $3.00; Ground In- 
structor Rating $3.00; Aeronautical 
Training (Commercial and Private rat- 
ing) $3.00; Radio & Instrument Flying 
$4.00; Instrument Flying (Weems & 
Zweng) DeLuxe $4.50; Airline Transpor* 
Pilot $4.00; Flight Dispatcher $4.00; 
Flight Engineer $4.00; Link Instructor 
Rating $4.00; Parachute Technician Rat- 
ing $3.00; Meteorology for Airmen $3.00 
Aeronautical Navigation (includes Navi- 
gator Rating Examinations) $3.00; Prac- 
tical Manual of the E-6B. $2.50; Private 
Pilot Examination $1.00: New Civil Air 
Regulations Manual $1.00: Aircraft and 
Engine Mechanic including Hydraulics 
weight & balance, two books in one 
$3.00; Airport Operation. and Manage- 
ment $4.50; Zweng Aviation Dictionary 
$6.00; Leading Airline Executives and 
Pilots owe their success to early training 
with Zweng texts. (Free Catalog) Pan 
American Navigation Service, 12021-8 
Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


MECHANICS, “Ross Guaranteed Ques- 
tionnaires” are just what You need to 
help you obtain your A & E Ratings 
These Questionnaires cover every phase 
of the latest C.A.A. examinations. Air- 
craft Mechanic $3.00; Engine Mechanic 
$3.00: Both for $5.00. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or your money will be refunded 
in full. C.O.D. or Postpaid. There is 
a Ross Guaranteed Questionnaire pub- 
lished for every C.A.A. Rating. Ross Aero 
Publishers, Dept. 1-F, Administration 
Building. Commercial Airport. Tulsa 
Okla 


FREE! How to fly cross-cuuntry safely, 
how to ae at airports, told in free 
booklet, “Happy Landings,” sent to Pilots 
and Students. Hangar Flying, Dept. 1J6, 
112 E. Grove, Bloomington, Ill. Clip this 


WHAT every Pilot should know. Big 
book of “Questions for Pilots,” including 
correct answers. Have fun in Hangar 
Flying sessions quizzing yourself and 
friends. 25c cash, no stamp, no C.O.D. 
Hangar Flying, Dept. 1H6, 112 E. Grove, 
Bloomington, [ll. Clip this. 


FLYERS! Send today for the latest issue 
of “Wind-Socky.” The Midwest’s lead- 
ing New and Used Aircraft Publication. 
Bargains! Pictures! and the latest Avia- 
tion News. Published monthly. Ycarly 
subscription $2.00, 25c per copy. Box 1060, 
Des Moines 11, Iowa. 
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MECHANICS, Pilots, Instructors. New 
“Ross” Guaranteed Questionnaires just 
off the press to help you obtain your 
C.A.A. ratings: “Engine Mechanic” $3.00; 
“Aircraft Mechanic” $3.00; Both for $5.00; 
“Commercial Pilot” $4.00; “Flight In- 
structor” $4.00; “Instrument Pilot” $4.00; 
“Navigation Instructors” $2.50; “Mete- 
orology Instructors” $2.50; “Engine In- 
structors” $2.50; “Aircraft Instructors” 
$2.50; “Fundamentals of Instruction” 
$1.00. With any order containing one or 
more Ground Instructors Questionnaires 
Fundamentals of Instruction is included 
free. Commercial Pilot, Instrument 
Pilot, Meteorology Instructors and Navi- 
gation Instructors Questionnaires include 
the same Navigation and/or Weather 
maps that are used by C.A.A. on their 
exams. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. Sent Postpaid or C.O.D 
Ross Aero Publishers, Dept. 1-F, Admin- 
istration Building, Commercial Airport. 
Tulsa, Okla 


INSTRUCTION 











LEARN to fly, land, sea, single or multi- 
engine including practical ground school, 
established 1929. Call Gennuso, Gedney 
5-8557, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BUILD, Fly, Bullet Raceplane. Fast, eco- 
nomical, low-winged lightplane. Blue- 
prints, $2.00. Corbcraft, 80-B Maxwell, 
Rochester 11, N. Y 


NEW! Airplane Design Home Study 
Course. Design your own dream airplane 
for hobby or business. Airplane Design 
Corp., 325 Centre Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
DRAFTEES, Pilots: “Want to pass Air 
Force qualifying examinations? Advance 
preparation is essential. Book of prac- 
tice examinations with pertinent home- 
study information, $3.25. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Cramwell Publications, Air 
Institute, Adams, Mass. 

FLIGHT Training pilus Electronics: The 
Florida Aviation Academy is the only 
private school offering you the following 
advantages. 1. Free housing on the field 
for students available to both veterans 
and civilians; furnished by the school. 
2. Large modern A‘ port, three 200 x 
5000 ft. runways used entirely for stu- 
dent instruction. 3. Restaurant and 
lounge right on the field, reasonable 
rates and good food. 4. Free Flight 
Training for Veterans under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights, offering complete courses, 
Private, Commercial. Flight Instructor 
Instrument Seaplane Ratings and Radio 
Technician and Operators Course. 5 
Recreational program, good fishing, 
hunting, boating and swimming and 
moonlight barbecues in a State famous 
for year around climate and outdoor 
sports. Write for descriptive pamphlet 
“A Career and a Vacation at the Same 
Time.” R. H. Browning, School Director, 
Florida Aviation Academy ‘formerly The 
Sanford School of Aviation). Keystone 
Airpark, Keystone Heights, Fla. 
VETERANS: Be a pilot. Tuition paid 
under the G. I. Bill. Private, Commer- 
cial, Flight Instructor, Instrument, and 
Multi-engine Courses. Opportunities for 
part-time employment while studying. 
Ideal flying conditions. Write for infor- 
mation. Gottschalk School of Aeronau- 
tics, Adrian, Mich 
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In replying to Box Numbers, 
be sure to address letters to 


FLYIN F~ 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Note! This does not apply pd Bo n~ ~~ ‘cca where 
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SITE ATIONS WANTED 





COMMERCIAL pilot. Would prefer co- 
pilot on executive craft. Nominal salary. 
Domestic or foreign. Box 624, % FLYING. 


COMMERCIAL Pilot. Single Engine. 
Land and Sea. Instructor's rating. Age 
26. Will fly anywhere. Box 628, c/o Fly- 
ing. 

COMMERCIAL Pilot, single engine land, 
multi-engine land and sea. Age 29. Mar- 
ried, free to travel. All replies answered. 
Box 92, Saginaw, Mich. 


COMMERCIAL Pilot, available May to 
August. Prior to taking up flying ap- 
pointment in S. America, will ferry any 
single or twin engined aircraft, helicop- 
ter or glider anywhere. For expenses 
only. Inquiries: Box 100, 520 Washington 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


COMMERCIAL Pilot with over 3700:00 
accident free hours. Single & Multi en- 
gine land, instrument, instructor's rat- 
ings. Would consider any flight position 
with future. Extensive Charter & Execu- 
tive flying. Box 625, % FLYING. 


HELP WANTED 


CONFIDENTIAL Reports on where to 
contact for Big Paying jobs in Crop Dust- 
ing. Experienced or new men. Includes 
registration and advisory service. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Only $2.00. Research 
Services, Dept. CD, Box 426, 1720 Market 
St., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


AIRLINE Jobs. Confidential survey tells 
what jobs there are. Qualifications, sal- 
aries, where to apply, $2.00. Christopher 
Publications, Dept. C-6, Holtsville, N. Y 


PILOTS. We can help you find the right 
job. Send for our application blank. No 
registration fee. Pilots Employment 
Agency, Box 152F, Whippany, N. J 


ALASKA. The Last Frontier offers thou- 
sands of opportunities; $1 brings 
Copyrighted Report describing potential 
opportunities. Listings of firms in com- 
mercial Fishing, Mining, Aviation, Con- 
struction. Pertinent facts about Pros- 
pecting, Fur Farming, Homestead Lands. 
Tips for application. Free, map of 
Alaska. Alaska Opportunist, P. O. Box 
883-F, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


CONSTRUCTION Report. Send $1.00 for 
World Wide Job Project Listings. Up-to- 
minute-facts for Construction men. 
Global Reports, P. O. Box 883-FX, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


PILOTS, A & E Mechanics, Factory 
Workers. Confidential reports on best 
opportunities and big pay for skilled and 
unskilled at home and abread. Includes 
best Alaskan and South American re- 
ports available and Free registration and 
advisory service. Send $2 to the only 
company that guarantees satisfaction 
within 30 days or your money back. Re- 
search Services, Personnel Dept., Box 426, 
1720 Market St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 














INTERESTED in Latin American & for- 
eign employment? $1 brings Foreign 
Service Directory just off the press list- 
ing Oil, Mining, Aviation, Construction, 
Transportation, Manufacturing concerns 
by Personnel Expert. Hot tips for imme- 
diate application. Global eres, P. O. 
Box 883-F, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


PATENTS 


INVENTORS. When you are satisfied 
that you have invented something of 
value, write me, without obligation, for 
information as to what steps you should 
take to secure a Patent. Write Patrick 
D. Beavers (formerly Randolph & Beav- 
ers), Registered Patent Attorney, 912 Co- 
lumbian Bldg.. Washington 1. D.C 


INVENTORS. Without obligation, write 
for information explaining the steps you 
should take to secure a Patent on your 
invention. John N. Randolph, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 218 Columbian Blidg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRESS of other business requires my 
offer of half interest in going operation 
under favorable municipal lease. Well 
located downtown with exceptional clien- 
tele. Balance of stock may also be avail- 
able as issue of new stock for small cap- 
ital plus management services. Box 626 
“% FLYING. 


COMPLETE Airport operation for sale. 
Centrally located in Southern Minnesota. 
Fully modern facilities. For further in- 
formation write or wire immediately. 
Flite-Ways, Inc., Blue Earth, Minn 


FOR Sale. Two Airports with splendid 
income near fast growing cities of Eastern 
Penna. Jas. J. Moore, Realtor, Gilberts- 
ville, Pa. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


CHRONOGRAPH repairing. Guaranteed. 
Estimates given for your approval. Mail 
insured. Bartley’s, 317 Granby St., Nor- 
folk, Va. 


OUT of Print books found quickly. Send 
wants, no obligation. Coast Bookfinders, 
Box 8686, Los Angeles + 46, Calif 


TOW Signs, letters $5 up. Also lead poles, 
etc. Make up to $50 hr. Earles, Dept. F69, 
1321 Belmont, Chicago 13, Ill. WEllington 
5-6034. 


PERSONAL Airplane Pictures. A selec- 
tion of 25 personal airplane pictures for 
only 50c. Send money or order C.O.D. 
We accept stamps. Order today. Mode 
Air Card Co., East Troy, Wis. 

RARE and unusual adult books. Catalog 
25c, refunded on the first order. Bruce 
Books, Box 272-B, Cooper Station, New 
York 3, N. Y. 

AIRCRAFT photographs. Sample photo 
and illustrated 52-page catalogue listing 
nearly 5000 aircraft from World War I 
and II. 25c. Aeroplane Photo Supply, 
Box 195, Toronto, Can 

LEATHER name patches gold stamped 
with military or eivilian wings, $1. 3 for 
$2. Clubs, schools. any design. Julies 
Leathercraft. Lone Tree. Iowa. 
LEATHER insignias made to order Send 
sketch or design. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Julies Leathercraft, Lone Tree, 
Iowa. + 
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Classified Advertising Pages 


Rates: 15 words for $3.00 (minimum charge). Additional words 25¢ each. 






















ADVERTISER PAGE NO. 


ee. RE A ee eee 
Aero Publishers... . ee ee ee 


7 
Aeromatic Propeller Dept., Rei on, ee on ae 
5 


Aeronautical University .... +++ +«-«e-ses 6 
Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association. . ..... . 63 
pe, a a a a ee a ee a 
Beech Aircraft Corporation. . . . +. + + « » « « « 14 
Bogue, Benjamin N.. .. 2. + 2+ e+e eee eeee J 
Cal-Aero Technical Institute ..... ++ +++ 53 
Carson Pirie Geott@ Co . 2. se ew ee tte tee ow WD 
Cosma Asrorait Co, «sc sce we et ewe ee ee 
Chicago Goggle Sales Co ok ean ae} lk ee 
Cities Service Oil Company Third Cover 


Communications Equipment Co... . . +. + + «+ « « 73 


Embry-Riddle School of Aviation Second Cover 


Ns” E )) ee ee ae 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation. ..... 59 
General Aviation Supply Co. . . «© « « «© «© «© « « « 65 
Gilfillan ... ae at ae ee a a oe a ee 
Goodrich ines ny, B F. 3 


Goodyear Aviation Products . «+ «+ «+ + «© «© © « « 4 
Gottschalk School of Aeronautics . . «© «© «© © «© « 77 
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ADVERTISER PAGE NO. 


indiana Technical College «ssc cece eevee dh 


meeroiem Eoeteseaters « 6c 8 ltée te ew oe « TS 
Merrell Aviation Ground School ......... 73 
cer cn. 6 6 kt ew we +. + & acon Gy ae 
ee ee a en ae ae ee 


New England Helicopter Service, Inc. . . .... . 75 
Northrop Aeronautical Institute ....... +. 13 


Pan American Navigation Service . ....... . 82 
Perko, Joe .. ee a a oe a ee a ee 
Phillips 66 Aviation i Geiniine LM 8 the Care ee De 
Piper Aircraft Corp... . ee aoe ay SS 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division, United Aircraft 


Corporation. 1 8 8 8 6 
Mesayuost Ge. 2.42 ss eee 71 
Republic Aviation 61 
Ryan Aeronautical Company ........-.e. 55 


Geett Aviation Come: «i. cs scesevcvsesnsvsvoras 8 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company,Inc. .. . 11 
Fourth ‘Cov er 
Standard Oil Company of California. . ..... . 57 


Spartan University of Aviation 


University of Oklahoma Press .......4ee-e 71 


Weems System of Navigation . . . . . « « « « 67,75 








Manuals -« 
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{ 
1 1, FLIGHT NAVIGATOR RATING now included in 
a new edition of AERONAUTICAL NAVIGATION. Also 
D.R., radio and pilotage. For all navigation stu- 


dents. $3.00 


2. LINK INSTRUCTOR MANUAL: New guide to 
the Link Trainer Rating. Link operation, CAR, airway 
aids and latest typical examination questions and 
answers. $4.00 


3. PRIVATE & COMMERCIAL PILOT RATINGS are both included in the 
new AERONAUTICAL TRAINING. Two books for the price of one. With 
typical, up-to-date examination questions and answers $3.00 
4. AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MECHANICS’ MANUAL: Both A. & E. Ratings 
for the Mechanics’ Certificate. The airlines need mechanics—here is the 
simplest way of preparing for the job. Weight and balance, loading, C. G., 
etc., with typical examinations. $3.00 


5. PARACHUTE TECHNICIAN: For the CAA Rigger and Maintenance 
Ratings. Typical examination questions and answers $3.00 


6. CIVIL AIR REGULATIONS FOR PILOTS: 
All the C.A.R. which affect the pilot, together now 


ALR RES TL hes Ore in one convenient, thoroughly indexed booklet. 
Pihore Revised to include latest regulations. $1.00 
= i 7. PRIVATE PILOT EXAMINATION: Everything 


the pilot needs to know about the examination 
for the Private Rating. $1.00 


8. FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: Ali maneuvers, 
teaching and grading methods, load factors, etc., 
together with new typical oral and written ex- 
amination questions and answers. $3.00 






aa Typical examinations with each manual! 


PRINTED IN U 


etter Jobs In Avia tion! _ 


a Prepare for them NOW with the famous Zweng 
All ground and flight ratings - 


9. AIRCRAFT DISPATCHER RATING: Just off the 
press. First complete guide to an airline or govern- 
ment position as Aircraft Dispatcher or Air Traffic 
Controller. Typical examinations. $4.00 





0. RADIO & INSTRUMENT FLYING: A preparation for the Instrument 
Rating required by the airlines of all pilots. All subjects completely covered. 
Typical examination questions and answers. $4.00 


11. AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATING: Navigation, radio, weather, 
CAR, airways, instruments and typical examinations for the candidate for 
an airline pilot's position. $4.00 
12. FLIGHT ENGINEERS MANUAL: Flight engineers are now required 


on nearly all four-engine airline transports. Prepare with this manual for 
one of these high-paying jobs. Typical examinations. $4.00 


FOR CONVENIENT ORDERING, USE THIS COUPON 


| PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE | 
| 12021 Ventura Bivd. F6, North Hollywood, Calif. | 
| Please send me the Zweng Manuals which | have circled below: | 
| 1 2 3 - 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 | 
Check or money order enclosed. | 
Send C. O. D. j 
| Please send me a free catalogue of new aeronautical books and 
| supplies. | 
; Deeb bd dindneensroncugupaeekeeseseeksnkdebesbine bababdeeebaceecn 
| DE  diuldpereinetsstdanddeediweenedddeesdnbGbeounwantietastcetens | 
Se SESE ORCA REE ET OT RTT PT EE | 
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1. CONTROL TOWER 





2. G. D. KELSEY CITIES SERVICE 
AVIATION PRODUCTS 





HERE at one of the most convenient and acces- 


CITIES 
sible airports in the east you'll find facilities 
for every flying need. 
SERVICE § (. D. Kelsey, Cities Service Aviation Dealer 
has a complete line of top quality performance- 


tested aviation products. (See location indicated on 
the map.) At this hanger you'll also find storage and 
repair facilities, a wide range of aviation parts and 
courteous, skilled lubrication service. 


CITIES 





Cities Service Aviation Gasolenes 
Cities Service Koolmotor and Cities Service Aero Oils 
Cities Service Cisco Solvent Engine Cleaner 
Cities Service Aero Greases and 
Aviation Specialty Lubricants 
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THE ELEVATOR ia | - 
TO SUCCESS _ 


I$ NOT RUNNING. ea i= 


= PARACHUTES 


-—. 


LINK TRAINER 


The only sure way to start your climb 
to success in aviation is to get the train- 
ing that will fit you for the position . : , You probably know 
you want. The unskilled, untrained ; 
man has little hope in this complex of the fine reputation 
ae oe ee ee Spartan School of Aero- 
tan School of Aeronautics where 

you are given every opportunity eats Bienes nautics has for thorough and 
to progress as fast as you can ae a 

absorb the studies and grasp ' a complete training. If not, ask 
shop techniques. A wealth 
of the finest and newest 


shop and instructional 


any executive of the airlines, manu- 


. . = faciurers of aircraft, engines, radios 
equipment is main- : 


rad if re rn " 2 a . . . 
tz.ned to help rhe - = : instruments, or other aviation enterprise. 
the most training in See 

the least possible time. * eke If pessible, make a personal visit to this 


, ai ' — AIRLINE 
Spartan offers coin- ~ 3 MAINTENANCE 


plete courses in - == ENGINEERING 
every phase of . a 


great school. You are welcome and will have 


the opportunity to visit the modern shops end 
aviation for 


which there is se = AERONAUTICAL 
a steady demand S ENGINEERING 


for trained men. 


classrocms. 


Other courses : ; . ’ 
ait te abides The coupon will bring complete 


information. Mark and mail now for 
FREF CATALOG and AVIATION 
CAREER STUDIES showing 
opportunities and earning 


as fast as the needs of 
industry dictate. 


The demand for traired men and women in possibilities. 
aviation is constantly increasing and Spartar 
ow ? ll Te - 
has more requests than it can fill In an ex Te 
pinding industry, this demand is certain to Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 


conunue. You can train for a good-paying . 
contin train good-paying Spartan School of Aeronautics Dept. F-69 
job in twenty-cne morths or less, depending 

: , Tulsa, Oklahoma 


upon the course you choose 
Piease send your free Catalog immediately 


SPARTAN 


A UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 


Name Age 





Address 





City State 
Indicate which of these branches interests you 
C) Flight (Jinstruments 
—] Mechanics CjAeronautical Engineering 
(Radio CJ Airline Maintenance Engineering 
[JMeteorology ClManagement and Operations 
Spartan is approved for training under the G. |. Bill of Rights 

















SCHOOL of AERONAUTICS COLLEGE of ENGINEERING 


MAKWELL W. BALFOUR, DIRECTOR ADDRESS DEFT F-69 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 











